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FOREWORD 

v*0v*&**0*0&4?<& f *^^ 

JL HIS book offers an unique oppor- 
tunity to listen to an exciting conversation on the 
Christian religion as it is related to science, to other 
religions, to ethics, and to the problem of evil. Here 
is a novel presentation, with the freshness of an un- 
usual and effective approach to these recurring chal- 
lenges to the integrity of the Christian's thinking 
about his professed beliefs. 

Sometimes one hears the criticism that sermons are 
concerned with answering questions which no one is 
interested in asking. These dialogue sermons are lively- 
discussions that everyone in the college community is 
seeking to have answered intelligently. The sermons 
are designed primarily for more mature minds. 

When the Dean of the New York Cathedral and 
the Chaplain of Columbia University planned these 
addresses they had in mind the group of teachers who 
come each year to the summer session at Columbia 
University. Dr. Pike and Dr. Krumm are familiar 
with the intellectual doubts of the modern enquiring 
mind. The doubter in the congregation has an able 
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and bold spokesman in Mr. Skeptic in the dialogues 
and he is listened to and answered with thoughtful 
and clear response by Mr. Believer. 

There is no endeavor to by-pass any of the road- 
blocks on the way to a true faith in Christ as the Son 
of God. The purpose is not to argue anyone into 
Christian belief but to remove the hindrances which 
interfere with reaching that full understanding of 
Christianity which enables man to face and meet vic- 
toriously the temptations and problems of his experi- 
ence, and fulfill his responsibility in dealing with the 
contemporary issues. 

I most gladly commend this book to the attention 
of many readers, and in particular to our people for 
Lenten reading. It will be found an excellent dis- 
cipline for the mind in thinking through your reli- 
gious belief, so that in the words of the Epistle of i 
Peter 3:15 you may "be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you with gentleness and reverence." 

HORACE W. B. DONEGAN 

Bishop of New York 
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FAITH AND REASON 

**0*<0**<0***&vt<&v*^^ 



O ONE has ever been argued into 
belief. But there are certain roadblocks in the 'way of 
faith which can be dealt ivith by rational argument. 
That in a nutshell expresses both the purpose and 
approach of this book. The heart of it consists of a 
reasoned dealing with five principal roadblocks to 
faith in our day. But first a commentary on the above 
proposition is in order. It is one which may seem 
obvious, yet it is one in fact not respected by two 
groups of protagonists for the Christian faith: those 
who assume that the truth of Christianity can be 
proved, and those who believe that the whole matter 
is one beyond reason and rests on a sheer act of faith. 
No one has ever been argued into belief. Sometimes 
this is stated as an appraisal of the subjective state of 
people: they tend to be stubborn and protective, espe- 
cially in an adverse situation. This is true. People 
often prefer to win an argument rather than to find 
the truth, and the minute a contentious situation is 

13 
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set up personal pride and the defense of one's in- 
tegrity from intrusion create immediate barriers to 
genuine understanding or successful communication. 

But something more objective is also involved: in- 
deed the very nature of knowledge and thought. For a 
man can't argue himself into belief even when he 
wants to believe. And, apart from the desire to believe 
or disbelieve, there are those who know all the argu- 
ments and "proofs" of Christianity by heart who 
perhaps teach about them or write books about them 
but who do not in fact believe in Christianity. And 
these people often appear to be as intelligent and sin- 
cere as those who believe. Why is this? 

It has to do with the nature of religion itself. Reli- 
gion is not simply one of the departments of reality 
(though in practice for some it seems to be: namely, 
the Sunday morning department) . If it were we could 
judge and order it in terms of the basic propositions 
governing reality as a whole. But actually religion has 
to do with these basic propositions the great prem- 
ises which underlie our total view of reality. There 
is nothing more basic by which we can judge these 
premises. This can be made clear by adapting an illus- 
tration used by Bishop Pardue: * 

Picture a large oriental rug of bold design and vivid 

* Austin Pardue, He Lives (New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1946), p. 5. 
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coloring. On it is a small hungry moth who is quite 
allergic to his surroundings. At the moment he is in 
a deep blue section. From where he stands it seems 
to be blue everywhere. He feels depressed. He loses 
appetite. But as he moves along he comes into a yellow 
section. As he gets further into it he now sees nothing 
but this golden hue and he takes heart; life looks 
good; he eats with new zest. But now he has edged 
into a red section, and when he is deep into it, the 
color affects his unconscious levels and he regurgitates 
his resentments against brother moths who have 
done him wrong. His psychosomatic reaction takes 
the form of dyspepsia. But before long he has reached 
a white section. Against the white tufts he feels small 
indeed, and unclean, suffering a sense of guilt for his 
resentful thoughts. 

Without going through the whole spectrum we 
can see that the moth is headed for a nervous break- 
down. Now if the moth had a psychoanalyst he would 
doubtless suggest that the moth fly up to the top of 
a floor lamp and get a view of the whole rug, in order 
to grasp the design and color scheme, with the hope 
that he could return to the rug and function with 
more equanimity. 

Notice two things: First, the rug doesn't change 
when the moth flies up to gain a more adequate per- 
spective on it. But the meaning of the rug for the 
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moth changes significantly, when he looks at it from 
a new angle of vision. And, second, when the moth 
was on the rug, he had a perspective. It was not an 
adequate one; so he did not see things whole. His view 
of life was distorted, and so life was not good and he 
was not well. But a perspective he had. 

Now one's perspective on reality is one's religion. 
Religion is not just part of the rug of life; it is the 
view one takes of the rug. Thus everyone has a reli- 
gion because everyone looks at life from some angle 
of vision. Sometimes this "world-view" is consciously 
held. The thoroughgoing Christian or the thorough- 
going Communist consciously applies the premises of 
his religion to everything from the interpretation of 
sex and marriage to the critique of a current play. But 
often the world-view operates unconsciously. For 
example, in making a crucial decision a man even a 
church-going man may assume that this life is all 
there is. Or, in judging others' behavior, a man may 
assume that the ethical criterion he uses has an abso- 
lute validity and this may be true even of a man who 
has just given a lecture on the relativity of all moral 
norms. 

Everyone has a religion. It may or may not be the 
one he formally espouses. In fact, he may claim to 
espouse none. Everyone operates on a basis of a set 
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of premises and the list of these constitutes his reli- 
gion. 

And these premises are taken on faith. You can't 
prove first premises. Axioms precede theorems. 
Theorems are susceptible of proof, but axioms are not. 
They must be assumed. You have to start reasoning 
somewhere, no matter how coherent your logic once 
you've started. And you start with faith. This is as 
true of the secularist as it is of the Mohammedan, as 
true of the believer as of one we incorrectly call the 
"unbeliever." 

Thus a conversion is not a change from unbelief 
to belief. It is a change from one faith to another. 
When the moth flew up to the floor lamp he did not 
move from no perspective to a perspective; he moved 
from one perspective to another. And, without chang- 
ing the figure, we can see the 'why of conversion. The 
moth moved from a position from which he got only 
a very partial and inadequate view of the rug to a 
position from which he got a much more inclusive 
view. The way to evaluate a faith is to see how ade- 
quate a view of reality it gives: whether from it things 
can be seen whole, whether it affords a coherent view 
of all the important aspects of experienced reality. 
Some religions leave out of the picture things that as 
a matter of fact are experienced as genuine and real; 
some fail to make unifying connections between rec- 
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ognized verities; some are compelled to "explain 
away" spiritual realities in terms of physical processes. 
If a world-view turns out to be a Procrustean bed, 
then it is not roomy enough, and a more adequate 
one should be sought. 

Now those who have come to the Christian faith 
from some other have done so on the conviction that 
only the Christian faith aif ords a roomy enough per- 
spective; that this world-view alone gives ample scope 
to spirit as well as flesh, eternity as well as time and 
history, the "ought" as well as the "is," God as well 
as men and things. With the Psalmist they would say, 
"Thou, O Lord, hast not shut me up ... Thou hast 
set my feet in a large room." 

But this is not to claim that the premises of this 
religion are proven. If they were it would mean that 
there is some more ultimate ground on which we can 
stand and from there reason up to the Christian Faith. 
Then that more ultimate ground is the perspective, 
the religion. For example, if I conclude there is a God 
because I have proved His existence, then that means 
I started my reasoning with a reality more funda- 
mental, more sure, than what I call God. In that case, 
that more fundamental reality whatever it is is 
really my god and "God" is a corollary. But the Chris- 
tian God is, by definition, the Ultimate Ground of 
all reality, The Starting Point of all things. Thus we 
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must start with faith and then proceed with reasoning. 

As the saintly and scholarly Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, St. Anselm, put.it: Credo ut intelligam, nan 
intelligo ut credam: "I believe in order that I may 
understand, not I understand in order that I may 
believe." And this word, true in the eleventh century, 
expresses the experience of the many converts to 
Christianity in our own time. 

Does this mean that reason has no part to play in 
the process of belief? No, the relation of faith and 
reason is not either for but both/and. While faith is 
logically prior to reason and in this sense we can 
speak of "the priority of faith" it may not be his- 
torically prior in an individual's experience. This is 
because to state the second half of our initial prop- 
osition 

There are certain roadblocks to -faith which can be 
dealt with by rational argument. We say "certain," 
because there are others which cannot be, particularly 
those which are personal rather than intellectual. It is 
a credit both to the Christian religion and to the per- 
spicacity of the skeptic that he recognizes that accept- 
ing the Faith may require of him different standards 
of personal conduct. Adam hid from God after he 
sinned: he didn't want to talk about religion. Religion 
imposes troublesome obligations: going to church, 
the religious nurture of children, financial support. A 
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man can enjoy his Sunday morning golf more if he 
can affirm to a friend in the locker room: "I can't see 
anything in religion," or "I had too much of it as a 
child." Or, one's religious apostasy may actually be 
serving as a symbol of rebellion from one's parents: 
the relation of religion to the "father image" can work 
both ways. Or, to return to a life of Christian faith 
may require some humility if one has widely pro- 
claimed one's emancipation, or some generosity if one 
left through resentment of a particular person or 
institution. Such factors as these may lie behind the 
intellectual roadblocks, and the latter may thus be 
serving as rationalizations. 

As to the right way to face these personal factors, 
we have some words in the final chapter. But in the 
remainder of the book we will be dealing largely 
with intellectual objections, and as to each one we 
will be saying, in effect, two things: 

Whether or not you are able to come to Christian 
faith, this particular objection, in any event, does not 
hold 'water and cannot be held responsible for your 
reluctance. 

The very objections that are raised assume axioms 
and standards 'which are part of the Christian world- 
view itself! Secularist criticisms borrow their norms 
from a roomier world-view than they themselves are 
willing to affirm. 
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Now dozens of more or less plausible objections to 
Christian belief have been developed over the past 
nineteen centuries. Some of them would hardly occur 
to a modern American, because they stem from world- 
views with which he has little common ground, 
whether he be Christian or secularist. But there are 
certain objections which in recent decades have con- 
stantly recurred because they are grounded in the 
secularist world-view which, far from being an exotic 
outlook, is in fact so intertwined with Christianity in 
our land that the two are often confused, even by 
"pillars of the church." And actually these road- 
blocks find expression as the main motifs of the kind 
of Christianity which has been dominant in America's 
literate centers: a more or less liberal Protestant 
Christianity. They are both the exaggeration of its 
valid motifs and an extreme expression of its critique 
of more authoritarian versions of Christianity, whether 
fundamentalist or Roman Catholic. 

The latter two versions have had too little respect 
for intellectual honesty and have paid too little heed 
to the fruits of the exercise thereof. Non-Roman, non- 
fundamentalist Christianity has protested this fact; 
has perhaps in some quarters taken its own cue from 
"modern thought/' and now finds itself challenged by 
its own critique writ large. Hence the objection 
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1. Isn't religion unscientific? (Chapter II). 

A spiritual view of things seemed to have too 
little room for knowledge about the material 
world; so a new -ism arises with spirit left out. 
This is the CHALLENGE OF SCIENTISM. 

Conservative versions of Christianity have found 
too little place for truth outside of their own view of 
revelation and have been too uncritical thereof; so the 
protest of the rest of Christianity perhaps too con- 
cessive has found itself exaggerated to 

2. How can we know which is the true religion? 
(Chapter III). A "confessional" orthodoxy 
seemed too sure of itself; so a new -ism arises 
with finality left out. This is the CHALLENGE OF 

RELATIVISM. 

And, some versions of Christianity have seemed 
to concentrate too much on the life to come: 

Pie in the sky, 
Bye and bye; 

and have focused too little on life here and now. The 
"this-worldly' ' re-emphasis perhaps over-emphasis 
of more liberal Christianity finds itself burlesqued 
in the secularist objection 

3. Isn't ethics enough? (Chapter IV). Conserva- 
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tive religion has seemed too preoccupied with 
salvation, heaven and hell; so a new -ism arises 
with grace and eternity left out. This is the 

CHALLENGE OF MORALISM. 

Some groups within Christendom, in their eager- 
ness to provide "all the answers," have taken an overly 
simple view of the evil in the world and have prom- 
ised too much by the way of the remedies therefor. 
The least "theological' 7 groups have recoiled into 
vagueness and sentimentality, and have left the situa- 
tion wide open for the objection 
4. Doesn't evil disprove God? (Chapter V). The 
most difficult question in all religion has been ill 
answered by the religious "right" and the reli- 
gious "left," so men are tempted to conclude 
that there is no meaning to things nothing 
really good or evil. This is the CHALLENGE OF 
NIHILISM. 

Too, the more authoritarian Churches have magni- 
fied detailed systems of theology and group solidarity 
and have minimized individual freedom of thought 
and action. More liberal Churches have lost in con- 
siderable measure the sense of the corporate nature of 
Christianity and are in turn confronted by a reductio 
ad absurdum 
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5. But I have my own religion (Chapter VI). The 
more numerous forms of Christianity tend to 
"goose-step" their adherents; so a new -ism arises 
with corporateness left out. This is the CHAL- 
LENGE OF RELIGIOUS ISOLATIONISM. 

The force of these five challenges will not be 
adequately appreciated if they are thought of merely 
as separate individual reactions on the part of some 
questioning people. They are in fact part and parcel 
of the cultural milieu, and most Americans have been 
conditioned by them in a greater or less degree. Their 
indoctrination literally, "teaching" has come about 
principally through the prevalence of naturalistic edu- 
cational philosophies in our schools and of secularist 
ideologies in our colleges. In higher education secu- 
larist dogmas are more outspokenly presented by their 
devotees and more openly contested, especially these 
days with the now familiar "turning of the tide." 
But in the lower schools the secularist presuppositions 
are more hidden, even from the bulk of the teachers, 
and in fact pass for neutrality. It is assumed widely, 
at all educational levels, that if the world is considered 
without reference to God, eternity, and spirit, a 
neutral, "objective" approach has been taken, or that 
if in the realm of human meaning a "lowest common- 
denominator" ethic is present, then we have been fair 
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to all the religious positions in our pluralistic culture. 

In a measure it is the plain fact of the heterogeneous 
religious background of America that has contributed 
to the ready adoption of this naturalistic solution. But 
more than this is involved. It just so happens that 
coeval with the growth, principally through immigra- 
tion, of minority religious groups in our country, has 
been the advance of secularistic philosophies. And one 
of the principal dogmas of the secularistic world-view 
has been that a naturalistic outlook alone is neutral, 
objective, scientific, whereas all "religious" outlooks 
are biased. 

Many people who have not accepted secularism as 
a religion have in fact "bought" this particular dogma. 
Enough is said above to make it clear that such an 
assumption of neutrality on the part of one of the 
competing isms is entirely fallacious. The moth view- 
ing the rug from the surface of the rug has a perspec- 
tive which affects his view of the rug, just as the 
moth viewing the rug from the top of the floor lamp 
has a perspective which affects his view of the rug. 

But due to the successful missionary efforts, es- 
pecially in teachers' colleges, of the evangelists of 
naturalism, in many quarters 

a wholesome respect for science has turned into 
commitment to SCIENTISM. 
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a sincere regard for religious freedom in diversity 
has ended up in acceptance of RELATIVISM. 

an eager quest for a common meeting ground for 
ethical influence has led to belief in MORALISM. 

an honest debunking of oversimplifications has left 
an atmosphere of NIHILISM. 

an earnest defense of the spiritual rights of the in- 
dividual has found its final expression in RELIGIOUS 

ISOLATIONISM. 

Now these -isms tend to overlap in both thought 
and practice. Many different words have been used 
to express them. But wherever found singly or in 
combination and however expressed, they repre- 
sent formidable roadblocks to genuine Christian be- 
lief. To understand our cultural milieu (most vividly 
expressed in the field of education) no less than to 
open up the possibility of saving faith for the individ- 
ual, it is important that we assay the true proportions 
of these barriers. 

No one has ever been argued into belief. But there 
are certain roadblocks in the ivay of faith 'which can 
be dealt with by rational argument. 

In the subsequent chapters, through the medium 
of dialogue between the intelligent Skeptic and the 
well-informed Believer, we deal with some of the 
most common of these roadblocks. 
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"ISN'T RELIGION UNSCIENTIFIC?" 
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v3KEPTIC. We are all aware of a very 
impressive amount of testimony to the revival of in- 
terest in the life of religion in our time. Many intelli- 
gent educated people feel the need for the sort of 
unifying and stabilizing influences that religion tra- 
ditionally has provided. But for many of us there 
are very considerable difficulties in the way of any 
full-blooded Christian faith. From our education we 
have gathered that there are difficult and embarrass- 
ing questions which have to be asked and answered 
before an intelligent man can really commit himself 
to religious faith, especially to the Christian faith. 
One of these questions is the relationship of science 
and religion, specifically, the question: Isn't religion 
unscientific? 

Isn't it true that religion historically has dealt with 
that which is unknowable and mysterious? Man can- 
not manage effectively some of the great natural 
forces which are important to his life, and so he has 

27 
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had to resort to magic and to ritual He seeks through 
religious rites to induce rain and good weather, to 
ward off dangerous diseases, to increase the fertility 
of the soil, to pass through the great experiences of 
birth and adolescence and marriage and sickness and 
death, with some degree of safety and security. Well 
now, in our own time by the aid of science we have 
begun to analyze some of these forces and experiences 
and bring them into some sort of subjection to our 
purposes. Isn't religion, therefore, less and less impor- 
tant in man's life as science is reducing the area of the 
mysterious and unknown and rolling back the fron- 
tiers of human knowledge? 

Believer. As to the history of the process, it is true 
that all through the centuries many people acting in 
the name of religion have tried to fill in the gaps in 
their understanding of the world around them with 
"religious" explanations. And it is true that advances 
of science, on the one hand, and the progress of 
literary criticism of the Bible, on the other, have 
forced a retreat from the maintenance of these pseudo- 
religious explanations on matters about which no 
one should have dogmatized in the first place. But this 
has by no means been simply the result of an assault 
from outside the Church. Many of the scientists have 
been devout Christians and virtually all of the Biblical 
critics have been. 
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Now this may superficially appear to be "religion 
in retreat." But it is not at all that, if we understand 
the proper role of religion. Religion has to do with 
the meaning of things. Science can't tell us that. Sci- 
ence can show us how to release atomic energy, but it 
can't tell us when it's right to use it, and 

Skeptic. But didn't a group of leading atomic sci- 
entists after the war issue a statement on the moral 
aspects of atomic weapons? 

Believer. They did; and that can serve to illustrate 
my point. When they were inventing the bomb they 
were functioning as scientists. When they were talk- 
ing about the ethics of the use of the bomb they were 
a group of men who happened to be scientists en- 
gaging in a sally into the field of ethics, which in turn 
involves certain religious assumptions. You see, there 
was nothing in their physics which established 
whether the preservation or extinction of human life 
was good or bad in general, or under particular cir- 
cumstances. Their physics told them only how hu- 
man life could be extinguished effectively. You see 
science deals with "know-how," religion with 
"know-why." To adapt an example Gabriel Marcel 
gives: we certainly can set no limits to what we may 
be able to do with calculating machines, but one thing 
we know we will never be able to invent a calcu^- 
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lating machine which will answer the question, Why 
a calculating machine? 

Skeptic. Come now, we surely don't need any as- 
surance from religion to justify our efforts to under- 
stand our world. The instinct for knowledge is deeply 
rooted in human nature. Man quite apart from re- 
ligious sanctions is always trying to satisfy his curi- 
osity and to make life richer and more satisfying. 

Believer. Yes, that is one of the signs that man was 
made in God's image. But whenever man seeks to un- 
derstand and master his world and there have been 
cultures where that effort has not been anything like 
as aggressive as it has been with us in our Western 
culture man in the pursuit of science makes a num- 
ber of "religious" affirmations, at least by implication. 
He is declaring his faith, for example, that the world 
is reasonable and knowable. He is affirming his faith 
that the discovery of truth is worthwhile and has 
some ultimate significance. He is assuming that what is 
apparently hostile and threatening in nature can be 
tamed and subdued and that man does not need to fear 
as he probes for nature's secrets. 

Is it just accidental that this vigorous scientific 
movement grew up in Western civilization, which 
has been so thoroughly soaked in the Christian view 
of life as created by God, redeemed by God, and or- 
dained by God to be the scene of significant human 
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enterprises? So science depends ultimately upon some 
religious faith as to the tractability and reasonableness 
and goodness of the created order. Far from being un- 
scientific, religion and especially Biblical Christian- 
ity is the presupposition from which modern sci- 
ence "takes off ." 

Skeptic. You have given a very persuasive picture 
of the division of labor between science and religion, 
namely, that the former is concerned with "know- 
how" and the latter with "know-why," but in history 
that hasn't worked out, has it? Religion has tradition- 
ally refused to allow science the necessary freedom to 
discover the facts. There is a sorry history of the 
intrusion of religion into this area of "know-how." 
One thinks of Galileo and of Darwin and of the con- 
tinued insistence, even today, by many people, that 
the Bible is to be regarded as some kind of infallible 
textbook of geology or of astronomy or of biology. 

Believer. Again, I will have to concede that church- 
men have over the centuries over-reached themselves 
and have taken the Bible as a textbook in fields which 
more properly belong to man's scientific inquiry. But 
the better minds all through Christian history and 
this isn't just something that the Church has been 
saying in recent decades to cover itself on this point 
the more perceptive minds all through have been 
aware of this tendency and have warned against it. 
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On this point St. Augustine says something rather 
surprising and I remind you that he says it in the 
fifth century: 

"It frequently happens that there is some question 
about the earth or the sky or other elements of this 
world the movement, revolutions or even size and 
distance of the stars, the regular eclipses of the sun 
and the moon, the course of the years in seasons, the 
nature of animals, vegetables, and minerals, and other 
things of the same kind respecting which one who is 
not a Christian has knowledge derived from most 
certain reasoning and observation, and it is highly 
deplorable and mischievous and a thing to be specially 
guarded against that he should hear a Christian speak- 
ing of such matters in accordance with Christian writ- 
ings and uttering such nonsense that knowing him to 
be as wide of the mark as, to use the common expres- 
sion, East is from West, the unbeliever can scarcely 
restrain himself from laughing."* 

Skeptic. One could wish that statement of Augus- 
tine's were more widely known and more carefully 
attended to. But speaking of "Christian writings," 
wouldn't you include the Bible among them includ- 
ing the Old Testament books, because the Church 
has accepted them? 

Believer. Yes. 

* De Genesi ad Literam, I, XIX, quoted in J. V. Langmead Cas- 
serley, The Retreat from Christianity (Longmans, 1952), pp. 21-22. 
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Skeptic. Well, then, what do you do with the naive 
accounts of the creation of the world in the book of 
Genesis? Science has certainly made them out of date. 

Believer. If you mean that the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis does not suffer us to accept certain details 
of the Genesis narratives, I agree. But you will no- 
tice that the order of creation in Genesis corresponds 
pretty well to the order of evolution (from lower to 
higher), and, more important than that, the significant 
religious teaching of the narratives can never be over- 
thrown by science and these are summed up in the 
first four words of the Bible: "In the beginning 
God . . ." 

Religiously understood, the evolutionary process 
can be seen as a sacramental expression of God's pres- 
ence and creative action: the evolving order is "an 
outward and visible sign" of "inward and spiritual" 
reality. Such a view of things is neither scientific 
nor unscientific. It is something beyond the purview 
of science. 

Skeptic. That's a lovely idea. But why do you need 
it? Isn't it enough to assume that the higher forms of 
matter and life simply evolved out of lower ones? 

Believer. I'm glad you use the word "assume" 
yours is an assumption too. But let's test your assump- 
tion and see how scientific it is. Now you have will, 
personality, consciousness. An amoeba doesn't. An 
old Latin adage runs, Nemo dat quod non habet: 
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nothing gives what it doesn't have. And the second 
law of thermodynamics confirms this. More out of 
less is rabbits out of hats, and that is magic, not sci- 
ence. So make your assumption if you want, but don't 
call it scientific, whatever it is. 

Skeptic. Perhaps it was a mistake to bring up the 
matter of evolution; but let me ask you this: Doesn't 
the Church herself in her worshipping life and in her 
ofiicial formulations of theology make statements of 
fact which an intelligent person would find it difficult 
to accept? In the Apostles' Creed you affirm as a fact 
the Virgin Birth of Christ. Certainly that is something 
which a scientifically trained person would find highly 
offensive and very difficult to accept. 

Believer. You have raised a complicated question. I 
think it is only right to say that sincere Christians, in 
many groups and denominations, differ as to just how 
the narratives of the Virgin Birth are to be received. 
Among those who really believe in the divinity of 
Christ there are those who see the birth stories in 
Matthew and Luke as an image or picture of the dual 
nature of Christ, showing us by way of a paradoxical 
incident that Jesus is one of us of our very flesh 
and yet is a new initiative on God's part breaking into 
history. And then there are those who believe in this 
story literally and historically and indeed they have 
been the greater number of Christians. 
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But whatever may be the feeling that either of us 
has on such a point, that God could so enter history 
through a virgin birth seems clear enough. Scientific 
laws are really statements of general averages. The 
scientific spirit more and more these days leaves an 
open end to its rules. In fact you might say: If the 
Virgin Birth is an historical fact, then the rule about 
birth has to be so stated that it includes it within the 
rule. I think it's perfectly clear that science cannot 
disprove the possibility of God so acting. 

Skeptic. I see. What you're saying then is that sci- 
entific laws in themselves give us no absolute answer 
as to whether any particular unique event has oc- 
curred. That would be true, I suppose, of the Virgin 
Birth and of any other miracle. I should have to agree, 
I think, with that. 

Believer. But I should like to add from the point 
of view of the Church, we don't expect science to 
prove the Virgin Birth. One does not believe in the 
divinity of Christ because of the Virgin Birth nar- 
ratives; rather if one believes in the historicity of the 
narratives it is because they seem fitting in the light 
of the belief one already holds about the Divinity of 
Christ. For nineteen hundred years the image of the 
Virgin Birth has been the most effective way to pre- 
serve from distortion the truth about the humanity 
and divinity of our Lord. Men's words and explana- 
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tions pass with time, but this medium of communica- 
tion abides. This has proven the best way to say it 
and since in the Incarnation God was trying to say 
something, maybe this was the best way to do it. 
That's why I believe in the Virgin Birth historically. 

Skeptic. There is another problem which arises 
out of the fact that science has so greatly expanded 
our view of the universe. Doesn't that make the idea 
of a God who concerns Himself so thoroughly with 
us on this particular planet, and who even came down 
to dwell with us here, just a little incredible? Doesn't 
the vastness of the cosmic stage, as science has re- 
vealed it, dwarf the Bible story? The hero of Brif- 
fault's novel Europa speaks of having been impressed 
with the Michelangelo murals in the Sistine Chapel 
until one night he looked through a telescope. Michel- 
angelo's picture of an old man stretching out his arm 
to create the world seemed quite puny and unimpres- 
sive after he had seen the Andromeda nebula. Isn't 
that a continuing problem? 

Believer. It's a problem of humility, I should say. 
I think we must reverently concede the possibility of 
many worlds; and there certainly is no conflict with 
Christian faith in the idea that there may be beings 
like ourselves or at least beings who consist of spirit 
and flesh on many planets of many solar systems. 
And it is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
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God in His relationship with these people, which I 
am sure is no less intimate and real than it would be 
with us, has adopted many means of speaking and 
acting and of relating Himself to them. Indeed I can 
conceive of a number of incarnations of God in vari- 
ous planetary settings. 

Now when I say I can conceive of this, I admit I 
don't know anything about it; and isn't all this in a 
realm in which we are called upon to be reverently 
agnostic? True, this limits a little how literally we 
are going to take paintings on walls of bearded men 
representing the Creator. That is somewhat qualified, 
and I think rightly so, because though we must 
use symbols and pictures as means of communication, 
we must never think that the divine realities we are 
talking about are confined and hemmed in by the 
symbols. In fact, the more extensive a view we can 
gain from astronomy as to space in the universe and 
the more extensive a view we can gain from geology 
as to time in the universe, the more majestic a vision 
we gain of Him who created and creates all this 
paradoxical wonder of rational order and inexplicable 
dynamic. That's why in one sense all science is the- 
ology. 

Skeptic. After this sally into sheer speculation, per- 
haps it's just as well to "get down to earth." When we 
do, and when we look at religious knowledge, aren't 
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we struck by the contrast to the kind of knowledge 
that is available to us through science? Science can 
give us quite precise and definite results. When one is 
willing to follow the conditions of an experiment he 
can reproduce the result every time; by contrast re- 
ligious knowledge seems to be highly personal and not 
capable of reproduction every time. Professor John 
Dewey once wrote, "The method of intelligence 
[and he means here, the method of science] is open 
and public; the doctrinal method is limited and pri- 
vate." Now how do you explain this fact that re- 
ligious knowledge is so vague and so subjective in 
contrast to the kind of knowledge we derive from 
the scientific method? 

Believer. You are absolutely right that by contrast 
with the methods of physical sciences the methods 
of theology and the results of theology seem vague 
and subjective and far from precise. But assume for a 
moment that we were now debating between the 
relative merits of the physical sciences and the hu- 
manities, and both of us were completely secularist. 
You could say the same thing to me, and what I 
would have to say is that, of course, literary criticism 
is more vague and subjective than physics. This 
doesn't mean that there isn't a legitimate realm of 
literary criticism; it doesn't mean that literature isn't 
worth studying. But it is true that as we move into the 
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humanities into the things that run most deep in the 
human spirit we do grow increasingly less precise. 
You can make a kind of hierarchy of this matter of 
precision. Organic chemistry is less precise than 
physics. Biology is less precise than chemistry. Psy- 
chology is still less precise, sociology still less, phi- 
losophy and theology the least precise. Unless we are 
to say that precision is the chief value in the world, 
we should be willing to say that as we talk about the 
ultimate mysteries and the ultimate meanings in- 
evitably we are going to be particularly /^precise. 

Skeptic. I fear you are trying to win me by giving 
your own sophisticated version of the situation. I 
doubt if the old-fashioned theologians would admit 
that. 

Believer. You do? Richard Hooker, the great Eliza- 
bethan divine, was frank enough on the point. As 
Father Thornton has paraphrased him, "The evidence 
of our senses to material phenomena is strong and 
clear. The evidences which support revealed truth 
are complicated and delicate and many-sided,"* and 
surely you remember St. Paul's word: "Now we see 
through a glass darkly." 

Skeptic. I am glad to have you admit that religious 
realities are vague. 

* L. S. Thornton, Richard Hooker (London: S.P.C.K., 1924) , p. 16. 
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Believer. I don't admit this at all. God is not vague, 
and we are not vague when we affirm His existence. 
We stumble in our concepts and language when 
we seek to explain His nature and His ways. That is 
due to our limitations, not to any lack of reality or 
definiteness in Him. Take, for example, the matter 
of the Atonement. That Christ died on the Cross is 
a definite fact of history. That He died for us men 
and our salvation is a definite belief in a given inter- 
pretation of that historical fact a belief backed up 
by the experience of countless forgiven sinners over 
the centuries. But when we come to explaining how 
we are reconciled to God through the Cross, we are 
less clear because we are dealing with a mystery that 
is, in the last analysis, beyond us. There are five or 
six different and respectable theories about the Atone- 
ment, that good minds have worked out, but the 
Church has not officially settled for any one of them. 
As I have said, as to the hows of physics we can speak 
precisely: we cannot speak so precisely about the 
hows of God's dealings with men here and here- 
after. 

Skeptic. But how about my point that religion deals 
more with subjective, personal things and science 
with universal things? 

Believer. I would give much the same answer. 
Depth-psychology deals more with the particular hu- 
man being than does nuclear physics by the nature 
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of its subject-matter. Religion especially deals with the 
individual and indeed rates the individual higher in 
priority than the universal and the abstract. I5ut so do 
biography and history yet they are respectable dis- 
ciplines in any league. 

Skeptic. Does religious knowledge really make any 
difference in the way we behave? Is it necessary for 
the accomplishment of the purposes of life to posit, 
for example, such a very dubious as you yourself 
have admitted, it can't be as precise as the conclusions 
of science hypothesis as the existence of God? 

Believer. Actually we must postulate the existence 
of a god everybody does, whether he knows it or 
not. What I mean is that for everyone there is some- 
thing that is ultimate, something that is basic, some- 
thing that is the final frame of things. For some people 
it is just themselves. But in any case we all live or act 
or think on the basis of a final ultimate premise and 
that's a god. The real question is, What kind of God? 
What are the characteristics of this God? There's 
where the realm of faith and some of this imprecision 
enters. Yet that is the most important question about 
life because it is the most important question about 
what I am for and what my life means. So I would 
say that the problem is not one of the existence of 
something; it is a question of what kind of something 
exists. 
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about God at all, the nature and the purpose and the 
character of God would be important things to dis- 
cuss. I would still ask, "Why bother?" Wouldn't it 
be altogether more fruitful to concern ourselves with 
human problems and our human situation? I stand 
with Alexander Pope who said, "The proper study of 
mankind is man." 

Believer. I would agree that we've got to study 
man, but the question of course is from what per- 
spective? I believe if we are going to understand man 
we have to understand him from a higher perspective 
than simply man. No problem is ever understood 
simply on its own level. We must always grasp it in 
terms of a higher level of understanding, and, as a 
matter of fact, I think history has shown that when- 
ever men have focused just upon man, man becomes 
only the parts of man. We decided that we will look 
only at man, but then we find that some people over 
here are looking only at the glands of man and others 
over there at the muscles of man. At a famous uni- 
versity the instruction in marriage relations is encom- 
passed in a course in the department of physical 
education. Just where you should put such a course 
is an interesting question of academic administration, 
but at least this particular solution suggests the pos- 
sibility of a down-grading rather than an up-grading 
of the full possibilities of the subject. 
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St. Paul suggests this whole difficulty when he in- 
terprets the Roman civilization of his day, whose cul- 
ture was deteriorating and in which secularism was 
replacing the piety of old. He says of men that "pro- 
fessing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
image made like to corruptible man, and to birds and 
four-footed beasts, and creeping things." They have 
changed the image of the incorruptible God for the 
image of corruptible man, and two chickens in every 
pot and two automobiles in every garage (a free trans- 
lation of the "beasts" and "creeping things") can be- 
come more important in a culture than even the high- 
est human concerns. The thought there is that even if 
we want man to be rightly seen and I think we 
should want this we had better look at him from the 
perspective of his eternal destiny. 

Skeptic. Well, we certainly can agree, can't we, 
that the sort of man we're interested in developing 
is the sane, normal, well-adjusted, useful, well-bal- 
anced man? 

Believer. That reminds me of the slang expression, 
"It's nice work if you can get it." When we talk 
about well-balanced man or sane man or normal man, 
we are immediately introducing the level of oughts 
rather than w'j; the realm of meaning rather than fact. 
Already you are growing rather imprecise the mo- 
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ment you begin to leave just the description of man's 
muscle and fibre. I really feel that what man is and 
I mean sane man, balanced man, normal man, fulfilled 
man, I might even dare to say saved man can be 
understood only through a religious perspective. It 
seems to me we're back again to the realm of religious 

truth. 

* # * 

LET us ANALYZE briefly the world-view out of 
which the Skeptic is speaking. It purports to be 
scientific. But actually there is nothing in science 
which compels it and as we have seen, there are 
some things in science which rebuke it. Science 
deals with physically observable, countable, weigh- 
able reality. To go further and say that anything 
not physically observable, countable and weighable 
does not exist or is unimportant, is to impose a 
dogma, a frame of reference on reality, and this one 
does by faith. This is not science, this is an ism, 
one which today we call scientism. This is a view 
which says that the laboratory method is the only 
way of getting at scientific truth and therefore any 
conviction arrived at otherwise is not the truth. 
The difficulty lies in an ambiguity in the premise. 
If by "science" you mean all knowledge (and that's 
one way to define the word), then the premise isn't 
so, because laboratory methods are feasible only 
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in the case of certain kinds of truth. If by "science" 
you mean the kind of knowledge which can be 
gotten at by laboratory methods, then the state- 
ment is true enough indeed trite; but then the 
conclusion is a non sequitur, since "truth" covers 
a larger scope than "science" thus narrowly defined. 
The failure to recognize this fallacy makes scientisin 
a threat to the humanities no less than to religion, 
and it explains the gradual withering away of the 
humanities in some college curricula and in the 
thoughts and concerns of so many of our people. 
For the things of men no less than the affairs of 
God, scientism is too narrow a world-view to give 
full scope to meaningful reality. Its triumph would 
mean the end of culture no less than the end of 
religion. 

O God, the protector of all that trust in thee, 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy; 
Increase and multiply upon us thy mercy; that, 
thou being our ruler and guide, we may so pass 
through things temporal, that we finally lose not 
the things eternal. Grant this, O heavenly 
Father, for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

COLLECT FOR THE FOURTH 
SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 



"WHICH IS THE TRUE RELIGION?" 
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i^KEPTIC. We have been discussing the 
roadblocks which make it difficult for intelligent peo- 
ple to believe in religion. I believe last time some 
difficulties were cleared up as to the roadblocks that 
science might seem to create. But suppose a man were 
interested in religion, wouldn't he be rather put off 
by the bewildering variety of cults and sects and by 
the fact that so many of these groups claim to have 
the absolute truth, the only truth? 

Believer. Before we discuss the differences, which I 
am quite willing to talk about, let's remember that 
there is a surprising amount of agreement among the 
great major religions. One can think of a number of 
important points where the major traditions of the 
religious life of mankind are in entire agreement: the 
fact that there is a god or gods to whom man owes 
reverence and obedience; the belief that man's life 
here on earth is just a part of his total destiny; the 
conviction that man is somehow separated from God 

4 6 
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and that there is therefore the need to make peace 
with Him, oftentimes by sacrifice and finally the 
very general agreement among all the great religions 
concerning the norms of human behavior. 

There is a place for all of this, too, in the belief and 
conviction of Christianity. Since Christianity believes 
that God created man for fellowship with Himself, 
it is not surprising that there should be an almost uni- 
versal realization of this and a searching for Him. The 
Christian Church says as much in several places in the 
New Testament. In the Fourth Gospel there is a verse 
which speaks of Christ as "the true light which 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world." That 
means that the significance and purpose of life, which 
we see clearly and "in the flesh" in Jesus Christ, has 
been planted deep in the heart of all people. They 
are all searching for that fulfillment of their lives in 
terms of a trust in God and a self -forgetful love for 
men that was supremely the motif of the life of Jesus 
Christ. So St. Paul says in the Book of the Acts that 
God "in times past suffered all nations to walk in their 
own ways, nevertheless he left not himself without 



witness." 



Skeptic. You're right; there are many agreements, 
but aren't there grave differences almost black and 
white differences? For example, as I understand it, in 
the oriental religions a man's fulfillment comes in 
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terms of being absorbed up into the blotter of the 
over-soul and losing his individuality, whereas in 
Western religions a man's fulfillment is in terms of 
enhancing his individuality. 

Believer. Of course, it is true that among many ori- 
ental religions there is a very sharp recognition of the 
evil of this existence of ours, and the conviction is 
often expressed that annihilation and a loss of individ- 
ual existence is the goal of the good life. But it seems to 
me that at these points of disagreement one just has to 
choose which religious view does justice to the total- 
ity of human experience. Christianity has room for 
the recognition of the reality of the power of evil 
in existence. And yet it doesn't overlook the ways in 
which evil can be turned into good. And so Christian- 
ity, making room for both the evil and good in our 
experience, discovers the clue to the meaning of life 
and the value of personal existence in the triumph 
over evil that is represented, for example, in the life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

Skeptic. I would agree that it comes down to cer- 
tain choices we have to make in this realm as well as 
in any other. But as far as the claims of a given re- 
ligion are concerned, isn't it rather arrogant for Chris- 
tianity to assert that it has the truth on such a division 
of opinion as you have just outlined? And indeed peo- 
ple who have made the other choice seem to be con- 
tent with their religion. 
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Believer. It is not a matter of arrogance, because it 
isn't our religion. It began, as a matter of fact, in quite 
a different cultural setting from the one in which 
we're grown up. It began in Palestine. It came to us 
by way of Greece and Rome and Great Britain 
and a number of other places along the way. Not only 
is it not our religion, so that there is no place for ar- 
rogance, but it actually is a faith that rebukes and 
criticizes us who stand within it. 

It is important to realize that what we carry to men 
in the name of the mission of the Christian Church 
is a Gospel which judges us as well as them. No cul- 
ture and no civilization can claim any absolute valid- 
ity in the eyes of the Christian faith. We are in the 
position of saying to those whom we would evange- 
lize: "Here is a Gospel that criticizes and condemns 
much in Western man's life and thinking. As quite 
inadequate servants of this Gospel we invite you into 
the stimulating experience of worshipping and serv- 
ing a God in whose sight we must always say, 'We 
are unprofitable servants.' " 

Skeptic. It rebukes those who stand within it. I 
think that is a very good point to make. But there are 
many people whom it hasn't reached at all, and when 
it hasn't reached them they seem quite content about 
it. How about that problem? 

Believer. I am not sure exactly how content people 
are. One must remember this Christianity does not 
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contemplate any missionary strategy that would force 
people into the Christian faith against their wills! The 
truth is that it has had a remarkable record of making 
itself relevant to cultural situations around the world. 
One thinks, for example, of the great success Chris- 
tianity has had in certain islands of the Pacific as well 
as the great nations of Europe. Across what has come 
to be called the Iron Curtain, for example, all kinds 
of long-standing differences of culture have failed to 
obscure the fact that Christianity can speak both to 
East and West and can take on quite a different flavor 
in Moscow and in London and in Rome. 

There are more important issues here at stake, how- 
ever, than whether people are content without Chris- 
tianity. Out of this Christian faith have grown some 
of the most hopeful and valuable convictions of our 
culture. Our evaluation of the worth of the individ- 
ual; our confident and life-affirming view of nature 
and history with a consequent belief in the possibility 
of progress; the positive meaning of the love ethic 
of Christianity all of these things are at stake in this 
discussion of the truth of religion, and we all feel that 
they are very important issues indeed. 

Skeptic, These things seem very important to us, 
but I think we should be broad enough to ask this 
question: A man comes from quite a different culture. 
He is from a remote part of India, shall we say, and 
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has been insulated from Western life-affirming atti- 
tudes. Does he really end up making a very good 
Christian? I don't mean ethically good or bad, but I 
mean does he fit in and reflect the spirit of what must 
be for them an esoteric tradition? 

Believer. A number of oriental people have made 
excellent Christians. One remembers with gratitude 
a long list of names of great native Christian leaders 
in the Orient, Bishop Azariah and Dr. Kagawa, just to 
mention two. One may test the truth of a religion by 
asking the question to what diversity of cultural and 
racial and national groups does this faith speak with 
relevance? Christianity has a very impressive record 
on this point, having won a hearing and whole- 
hearted acceptance from a world-wide company out 
of all races and kindreds and tongues. 

Skeptic. But isn't there a danger that Christianity 
will wipe out distinctive elements of native culture 
and life as it pursues its missionary program? I am 
haunted by the thought of pious New Englanders 
handing out Mother Hubbards to attractive native 
girls to replace their own charming grass skirts. That 
is just one aspect of what might be a tragic destruc- 
tion of the unique quality and flavor of other cultures 
besides our own. 

Believer. I suggest you acquaint yourself with some 
of the examples of how Christianity has "baptized" 
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these unique qualities and flavors in native cultures 
and taken them up into her own life. We are told 
that when the Church of South India was developing 
a vestment for their newly-constituted episcopacy 
this very process was undertaken. The traditional 
black chimere of an Anglican bishop was out of the 
question since black in India is a color signifying evil. 
So a native tradition which symbolizes the spiritual 
life by the color of saffron was employed and the new 
bishops of that church by their vestments proclaim 
their continuity with a long tradition of their native 
land. Our Lord said once that He did not come to de- 
stroy but to fulfill That can be understood to refer 
to His relationship to world cultures as well as to 
Jewish religion. 

Skeptic. You have mentioned that certain impor- 
tant issues are at stake. Getting oif the religious level 
for a moment, take this matter of progress. Now we 
say progress, 'life-affirming" and "getting-ahead," 
rest upon our Christian heritage, but how do we 
know that progress is a good ideal? 

Believer. I must say that I am surprised to hear the 
Skeptic say that, because one of the criticisms of 
Christianity that skeptics usually make is precisely 
that it has impeded progress and that progress would 
be speeded up if we would just get rid of Christianity 
and some of these religious considerations. Many of 
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us have felt that progress had almost become the re- 
ligion of a considerable number of you who call your- 
selves skeptics. You seemed to believe that everything 
could rightly be subordinated to "getting ahead." It 
is odd that a secularist who is often urging the elimi- 
nation of religion on these grounds should now turn 
around and question whether progress is a valid idea. 

Skeptic. Touche. And still these cultures that don't 
make so much of progress have something we don't 
have. I would worry a little if we were so successful 
in our Christian or Western progressivistic culture 
that the more contemplative types of religious un- 
derstanding or types of living were lost out of the 
world. I think we would be impoverished if that were 
so. 

Believer. As long as Christianity includes within 
it, for example, the whole monastic tradition with its 
ample provision for the contemplative and meditative 
life, there is very little danger that the mystical ele- 
ments will be lost. There has been room both for the 
meditative mood of a St. John of the Cross and for 
the more life-affirming and activistic spirit of an Al- 
bert Schweitzer or of a Reinhold Niebuhr. Again 
here is one of the tests of a true religion: Does it rec- 
ognize as significant the whole range of legitimate 
human ambitions and aspirations? 

Skeptic. You make it all very attractive, and it cer- 
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tainly would seem that Christianity is the broadest 
and roomiest of all possibilities. Yet hasn't it, in fact 
I mean, in history been the most intolerant in its 
approach to other beliefs? Of all traditions it has been 
most unwilling to merge itself into some great world 
religion which would accept the best of each of the 
great faiths. 

Believer. Professor Latourette of Yale, in his study 
of the mission of Christianity to the world and its ex- 
pansion, points out that it does combine, as you have 
said, this kind of intolerant spirit, refusing to allow 
itself to become just another aspect of some universal 
religion, with a very remarkable ability to pick up the 
best that is available for example, in the paganism in 
which it originally grew up. Christianity is demon- 
strating the same thing today in the mission field 
where, as I showed above, it is picking up some of the 
elements of thought and culture characteristic of in- 
digenous points of view and working them into the 
Christian tradition. But it is true, as Professor Latour- 
ette points out, that the Biblical religion, based as it 
is on the belief that God has revealed Himself in par- 
ticular historical movements and events for the 
Christian uniquely in person in the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ leads to a species of in- 
tolerance, if you want to call it intolerance. But it 
is a legitimate intolerance. It is the kind of intolerance 
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that is characteristic of anyone who has had a unique 
experience. Here is Christopher Columbus, who dis- 
covers America. Now he is entitled to be quite in- 
tolerant of anybody who proceeds to tell him that 
he just couldn't have done that, because the earth is 
flat, and it would have been quite impossible to dis- 
cover anything like America. He can be quite intol- 
erant of that objection and say that it simply isn't 
valid. 

Skeptic. I am much more tolerant of Columbus's 
definiteness than I am of your idea that God has 
spoken in some particular way to a particular people. 
I think of the Oxonian poem, 

"How odd of God 
To choose the Jews." 

You certainly wouldn't say in this day of world cul- 
ture and world thought that God has spoken to a 
particular little group in the eastern end of the Medi- 
terranean, would you? 

Believer. What is at stake here is at the very heart 
of the Christian faith, namely the question of whether 
individuals and particular nations are unique and 
whether their individuality and their special character 
and their special quality are valuable and important. 
We do believe that God has chosen and still chooses 
to reveal Himself in particular ways to particular peo- 
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pie at particular times. This is something that is not 
entirely unfamiliar in our human relationship. Parents 
in dealing with children may choose to initiate and to 
open opportunities to some of them, special experi- 
ences, special advantages that they see would not be 
appropriate for their other children. To the children, 
such decisions will seem quite arbitrary, and so God's 
choices often seem to us. God's "election" (as we call 
it technically in theology) of a people to certain re- 
sponsibilities and to certain understanding seems to us 
to be quite arbitrary. It certainly seems to be very 
arbitrary to pick, as your little jingle suggests, the 
Jews. For of all the nations of the world, perhaps 
Israel was one of the least significant, yet it was chosen 
to carry the news of judgment and salvation to the 
whole world. 

Skeptic. You are choosing a weak position to de- 
fend here, aren't you? The Old Testament, as I read 
it, is full of a God of wrath and vengeance and jeal- 
ousy, who enjoins hatred and violence upon His fol- 
lowers. Hadn't you better defend the Christianity of 
the New Testament as the "true religion" and jettison 
the Old Testament as fairly indefensible? 

Believer. The Church rejected that suggestion as 
long ago as the heresy of Marcion in the third cen- 
tury. Judaism is the spiritual progenitor of Christian- 
ity, and although some of the language about God in 
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the Old Testament is necessarily crude and inadequate 
it does speak plainly of fundamentally important is- 
sues in religion. It declares, for example, that God 
must be thought of in personal terms; it insists that the 
power of God is linked to His passion for righteous- 
ness and justice; it places its emphasis upon the essential 
goodness of the created world and believes that his- 
tory is significant as the place where God speaks and 
acts; it speaks often and eloquently of His patience 
and mercy and loving-kindness; it understands at the 
climax of its development that God must be One. 

Skeptic. These are probably inspiring ideas let's 
assume they are. But isn't it unfair for God to let the 
Hebrews in on these important insights and not any 
other people? It is not only "odd" but distinctly un- 
fair "to choose the Jews," or anyone else for that 
matter, for special "revelations" as you call them. 

Believer. There is nothing unfair about it. Israel 
is chosen in order to carry out a mission to all man- 
kind, as the unknown prophet of the exile says so elo- 
quently in portions of the book of the prophet Isaiah. 
In that portion of Isaiah that we call "the Suffering 
Servant poems" the prophet shows that God's elec- 
tion is to responsibility, not to privilege, and that that 
special vocation or calling is often a burdensome and 
frightening thing, attended with great agony of body, 
mind, and spirit. But what seems to be meaningless 
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misery and suffering in such an experience as Israel's 
humiliating defeat and exile is later discovered to be 
her chief glory as the way of fulfilling her mission. 

Skeptic. I am willing to yield ground some on this 
matter of particularity of peoples and of individuals 
and their choice for particular tasks including spirit- 
ual tasks. But isn't this simply a matter of the sensi- 
tivity of certain peoples and cultures to certain 
insights as contrasted with other peoples and cultures? 
You really don't mean to say that God from His end 
is speaking to particular people? Isn't this a rather 
anthropomorphic way of thinking of God? 

Believer. I confess that we are stumbling here in 
using language, as we always stumble when we try to 
speak about God. We must use inadequate analogies, 
but what we mean in the Christian tradition when we 
speak about God revealing Himself or God speaking 
to people is that those phrases denote personal com- 
munication. A man generally discloses his mind and 
purpose to another man through the speaking of 
words and through actions interpreted by words. We 
often say that actions speak louder than words. So 
God acts too in history, and as we say in the Fourth 
Gospel "The Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us." So God spoke His Word in the Incarnation, you 
see, by accepting the full conditions and responsibil- 
ities of human life and lived out His purpose in the 
person of Jesus Chrst. 
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Skeptic. I see what you mean. But do you really 
have to use these anthropomorphic words these 
manlike conceptions in describing God? Isn't God 
above all that? 

Believer. This is often charged against Christian 
theology, but I remind you that we have to have some 
morphos. We have to have some form in which we 
speak; we have to use some kind of analogy. Now if 
it isn't going to be anthropo-moiphic, then what 
morphos is it going to be? If we aren't going to bor- 
row human language, personal language, then what 
kind of language are we going to borrow? God is at 
least personal. He is at least as high in the scale of life 
as man can experience or imagine. Very often people 
who object to anthropomorphic language use some 
other form of analogy. They speak of God as "a 
great force." Of course, then they have borrowed 
language from the realm of physics, only it is much 
less satisfactory than personal language. It suggests 
that God is something we can manipulate or use as a 
resource just as we switch on electricity or switch 
it oif . Incidentally, I think a great many people have 
that feeling about God that He is something to em- 
ploy for our own purposes. Some speak of God as "a 
value." That's borrowing language from economics. 
You see, you must borrow language from somewhere. 
God may be more than a Person. Indeed in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity, the Church is trying to 
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say that He is somehow more than what we know as 
bare individuality. God is something more than hu- 
man but not something less. 

Skeptic. I can see that we can be open at least to 
the idea of God making contact with us from His 
en( j if we are ready to receive it and in many ways 
and many cultures. I like your breadth on that point. 
But I find it hard to conceive that at a particular time, 
namely the first third of the first century, God made 
a definitive, decisive, and "once for all" declaration 
in terms of a particular person, with the assumption 
that this is never to be over-ruled or revised or im- 
proved upon. 

Believer. You are raising the question of why God 
times His revelation as He does. I must confess that at 
this point the answer lies in the mystery of the divine 
will and purpose which is not always explicable to us. 
I must say though that as we look back upon the timing 
of the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, it doesn't look like 
such an inappropriate time. As a matter of fact, at that 
particular moment in history there was a quite strategic 
combination of, circumstances. The Jewish religion, 
as we have seen, had developed an ethical monotheism 
and had reached a certain point of anticipation of a 
Messiah. Greek culture was available as an intellectual 
mould in which the thinking of men about the mean- 
ing of Christian revelation could be done and could be 
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transmitted. Roman civilization had developed the fax 
Romana so that a rapid spread of this new religion was 
likely. You would hardly regard this as the least pro- 
pitious time anyway. It is interesting that St. Paul, who 
lived very close to this time, felt that it was an es- 
pecially appropriate time, and after two thousand years 
it still seems the right time. 

Skeptic. I am glad that you concede that we are in 
a realm of mystery when we talk about the right time 
for God to act, and I guess I must concede that if I 
were to choose a time I could not perhaps choose a 
better one. But, in a way, the minute you talk about 
the mystery of God's revelation that sort of closes 
the discussion. 

Believer. Yes, it was intended to; Christianity be- 
lieves that some questions have to be left in the realm 
of mystery. 

Skeptic. But you don't mean, do you, that all truth 
has been exhausted by this one moment of revelation? 

Believer. What you are bothered about now is 
whether Jesus Christ "had all the answers." 

Skeptic. Yes. 

Believer. Well, in one sense He did have all the 
answers, but He himself said, "I have many things to 
say to you but ye cannot bear them now." He went 
on to say that the Holy Spirit was to be God's gift to 
guide the fellowship of believers into all truth. That 
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guidance has led to new understandings of the signif- 
icance of Christ, the meaning of His life and death 
and resurrection. And it has led to new understandings 
of our Christian responsibilities. 

Skeptic. You seem to be anticipating one of my 
objections. Isn't the New Testament quite outmoded 
as a guide in social and political ethics? Take the mat- 
ter of slavery; I think it's fair to say that Paul is a 
notorious "pussy-footer" on this subject. He never 
comes right out and condemns it, as it surely ought to 
be condemned. 

Believer. Here is something, you see, that the Holy 
Spirit has led us to see as we think out the implications 
of the truth about life as it is seen in Christ. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what could the Christians in New Testa- 
ment times have done about slavery anyway? Suppose 
they had condemned it before their message had in- 
filtrated society; it would have been only a meaning- 
less gesture. But over the period of the centuries the 
convictions about the sanctity and dignity of human 
life grew and developed. It became obvious that this 
kind of institution was inconsistent with the Christian 
faith and ethic. In time slavery was abolished, and 
why? It was done under the impetus and with the 
inspiration of the Christian faith. William Wilber- 
f orce, who initiated the great movement for abolition 
of slavery in the British Empire, was led right into his 
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activity in Parliament out of the context of his life as 
an Anglican Churchman. And here in America the 
anti-slavery movement was guided and led by Chris- 
tians under the inspiration of the great revivals. So the 
Spirit takes the things of Christ and shows them to us 
afresh in each generation. 

Skeptic. I have just one further thought. Assuming 
that we were willing to allow some finality to Chris- 
tianity, what about the bewildering variety of sects, 
all of whom claim to be Christian and many of whom 
claim to be the only Christian group? 

Believer. The first thing to be said is that these dif- 
ferences are less important than most outsiders think. 
Look, for example, at the Hymnal which is in use in 
this cathedral. There are hymns by Eastern Church- 
men; by fifth century Western Churchmen; by Lu- 
therans; by Anglicans of the Tractarian Movement of 
the nineteenth century; by Methodists; by Congrega- 
tionalists; and we sing them all. We find them appro- 
priate all of them f or the expression of our Christian 
faith and worship. The truth is that although there 
are many diff erences, there is a great deal of common 
ground. Secularists recognize this common ground 
more readily than we religious people do. They know 
that St. Paul, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Luther, Calvin, Richard Hooker, Pascal, Karl Earth, 
all sound ominously the same as far as bare naturalism 
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is concerned. This is what C. S. Lewis has called "mere 
Christianity/' and it is a great deal more impressive in 
range and significance than we usually realize. 

Skeptic. You may be right, but if you were alto- 
gether right why would there be divided and sep- 
arated churches? There are, you know. 

Believer. I am well aware of our divided Christen- 
dom, and like most other Christians I am praying and 
working and thinking how to overcome those divi- 
sions. In the present state of things a man has to choose 
which one of the communions or denominations best 
represents the totality and proportion of what we call 
the Catholic faith and life. That is the chief criterion 
of choice. Does this Church-tradition conserve all 
that has always been central in Christian thinking and 
experience? Does it make room for as much liberty 
and experimentation as is consistent with loyalty to 
the main stream of Christianity? Does it make avail- 
able the riches of two thousand years of Christian life 
and thought and worship as the context for discover- 
ing God's will in our own time? After you have 
answered these questions you should be able to choose. 

# * # 

AT THE PRESENT TIME in many Christian bodies 
there is a growing desire to recover the great Cath- 
olic tradition and to lift it up as the central focus 
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of the life of our divided communions and denom- 
inations. This desire is given expression in what we 
call the Ecumenical Movement. It will help us all 
to see our differences in their right perspective 
and to join more fully in affirming that which Chris- 
tian churches hold in common. What really offends 
our friend the Skeptic is what has been called the 
scandal of particularity, that somehow God might 
show something to some people in some generation 
that wasn't discoverable by everybody at every 
time. He sees nothing as real except what can be 
reduced to general rules and general averages. 

This is the roadblock of relativism namely, 
that apart from such generalities as he may contrive 
and think significant, all "revelations" are at best 
only insights of particular cultures, none of which 
can be accepted with any degree of finality or de- 
cisiveness. From this point of view, it is quite im- 
possible for any one group of people to have a 
revelation from God's side which makes clear the 
purpose and meaning of life. Christianity has room 
for recognition of the relative character of our 
judgments, but insists that God did act decisively 
enough in history and in Christ so that we can put 
our trust in Him for life and for death and that 
from this foundation we can face and meet all the 
problems of the changing scene of history includ- 
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ing the special problems of this generation its 
special insights and special temptations in the 
Spirit and in the faith of Christ. This is at the heart 
of our Christian religion. 

# * =* 

LORD, we beseech thee to keep thy house- 
hold the Church in continual godliness; that 
through thy protection it may be -free -from all 
adversities, and devoutly given to serve thee in 
good workS) to the glory of thy Name; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

COLLECT FOR THE TWENTY-SECOND 
SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 
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"ISN'T ETHICS ENOUGH?" 

*j& r **&4^^ f *^*^^*<<0^?^ 

OKEPTIC. It may give you some com- 
fort to know that I feel we are making progress here. 
Fin converted now, I confess, to the point of view 
that I do have an "ism," some kind of religion, if yon 
want to call it that. I do make an assumption, I realize, 
in my thinking and in my living; but that assumption 
has to do entirely with standards of human behavior 
and doesn't have anything to do with God. 

Believer. Where do you get these norms of human 
behavior? 

Skeptic. You may remember that we have been 
talking about the general agreement of world reli- 
gions as to the norms of human behavior. There is a 
general moral sense which is universal. I should say 
my assumption consists in the affirmation that the 
general moral sense is to be followed. 

Believer. But you would agree that that moral sense 
differs a great deal from time to time, from place to 
place. For example, the second Kinsey report has 
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just been released, and, like its companion-volume, it 
reveals widespread violations of generally accepted 
principles of sex ethics in America. As you may re- 
member, a number of reviewers of the first volume 
claimed that this meant that the moral law had now 
changed. 

Skeptic. Of course, sex standards will depend on 
scientific evidence as to what tends most to human 
well-being. I suggest, for example, that on the grounds 
of the need for stability in the family and for adequate 
provision for children, divorce ought to be discour- 
aged, but that conclusion is based just on empirical 
evidence. It has no special theological grounds what- 
soever. 

Believer. But it can be shown that in the cultures 
with a different pattern of family relationships in 
which sex standards are considerably looser, children 
are cared for otherwise than in family units, and the 
laxity of the marriage bond consequently doesn't pre- 
sent any serious problem. 

Skeptic. Well, if I had "come of age in Samoa" 
(to borrow the title of a book) I suppose that I should 
fit in with the sex standards in vogue there. The fact 
is that in our present cultural pattern I find empirical 
grounds for making ethical decisions of the type that 
I have already indicated. 

Believer. Not as empirical as you think. Take the 
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matter of your stricture against divorce. Suppose a 
married man with children simply decided one 
day that he liked someone else better than his wife. 
He might agree with you that it's better for society 
in general for fathers and mothers to stay together. 
But he doesn't think it's better for him. There's noth- 
ing empirical about the premise that he ought to do 
what is best for society. That's a bald assumption. 

Skeptic. I admit that's not very empirical. But I've 
conceded already that I have made an assumption. 

Believer. Just what is it? 

Skeptic. I assume that the ethics that are enjoined, 
for example, by the Sermon on the Mount are to be the 
basis of my choices and my decisions. The fact is that 
a great many people make that assumption. But when 
they do, they don't see any reason why the Church 
has to add on to that ethical platform a superstructure 
of theological ideas and otherworldly sanctions. I 
subscribe to a statement like this one by an English 
university professor. She writes: "Here and now we 
know that hatred, cruelty, intolerance, and indiffer- 
ence to human misery are bad and that love, kindli- 
ness, tolerance, forgiveness, and truth are good, so 
unquestionably good that we do not need a God or 
heaven to assure us of their worth."* 

Believer. It sounds very impressive, but I'm sur- 

* Quoted by Walter Moberly in The Crisis in the University (New 
York: The Macrnillan Co.), pp. 299-300. 
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prised that a person as urbane and cosmopolitan as 
you Is taking as final the view of ethics that happens 
to be accepted in our Western democratic culture. 
We assume these things, but not everybody agrees 
with us. The Nazis and the Communists both have 
had considerable success in destroying these very 
ideas. 

Skeptic. Look who is the relativist now! 

Believer. I admit I'm put in a strange role, consider- 
ing our earlier discussion. There I was indicating that 
there are certain great common ethical intuitions 
which have been accepted by everybody, but ulti- 
mately ethics is conditioned by and arises from the 
religious affirmations which are assumed. 

Skeptic. Yes, but we have agreed to use the word 
"religion" all along in the broad sense of meaning 
that which provides perspective on life, that which 
gives it meaning and direction. All I am saying is that 
my religious affirmation consists simply in the decision 
that the ethics described in the teaching of Jesus is 
to be the pattern of my life. 

Believer. I wonder if you realize what you have just 
said? You have accepted Jesus as the ultimate teacher, 
judging all things by His teaching and judging Him 
by no one else or nothing else. This is, of course, part 
of what the Christian Church means when it says that 
Jesus is divine, that He is ultimate and that there is 
no place to go beyond Him. 
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Skeptic. Now hold on, you are not going to trap 
me into affirming the Apostles' Creed! All I just said 
is that Jesus is the greatest teacher that mankind has 
yet discovered. If a more adequate teacher comes 
along, I suppose I would change and make my faith- 
decision on the basis of his teaching. 

Believer. That's, of course, just a theoretical ques- 
tion. I would like to press you a little further as to just 
how you came to evaluate Jesus' teachings? What 
basis did you use? 

Skeptic. I suppose I found that some of the best and 
most worthwhile values of our culture are expressed 
in his teaching. He upholds the worth and importance 
of the individual. He enjoins the duty of caring for 
one's neighbor. 

Believer. Here you make a complete circle. You 
are saying you find Jesus the greatest because, meas- 
ured by the best standards of our Western culture, 
he comes out on top. Where did we get the best 
standards of our Western culture? Obviously we got 
them from Jesus. So, in short, you are saying that 
Jesus is like Jesus. Now that may sound like a silly 
statement, but it is not at all. It is the most profound 
statement we can make. It affirms again that He is the 
ultimate, and that is what we mean by divinity. 

Skeptic. Perhaps I have conceded too much here. 
I might go back and say that Jesus' teachings are not 
responsible for all that's valuable in our culture. We 
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derive a great many things from the teachings of the 
Greeks, for example, from Plato and Aristotle. There 
we discover a concern for justice, for proportion and 
balance. In fact, one of the great influences in Chris- 
tian ethical teachings is the Stoic view of the natural 
law and the universal reason that is found in every 
man. 

Believer. I'm ready to affirm that God is revealed 
to us through the minds of the great philosophers. In 
fact, the early Church Fathers conceded this, as have 
nearly all theologians throughout the ages (except 
certain very vertical theologians in these latter days! ) . 
But it is true that a new and a positive content was 
given to their wisdom by the teachings of Jesus. 

Skeptic. And now that we have come to know 
more about oriental religions, haven't we been en- 
riched by the ethical thought of, say, Confucius? 
Didn't he write, "Do not do unto others what you 
would not have them do unto you"? 

Believer. He did. But you and I approve of that 
precisely because as far as the prohibitory side of 
things goes it lines up with the Christian Golden 
Rule. Again Christ is the final measure, for you no less 
than for me. 

Skeptic. Remember that I began by saying that I 
accept the teachings of Jesus as ultimate. But many of 
us who hesitate about the Christian Church do so 
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because we believe that it has not sufficiently empha- 
sized what someone has called "the religion of Jesus," 
but rather has elaborated a "religion about Jesus." 
This latter we see to be foreign to his own attitude 
and his own teaching. Why don't we simply concen- 
trate on imitating Jesus' ethics and ignore those theo- 
logical assumptions about him that put off so many 
thinking people? 

Believer. But it just so happens that the most theo- 
logical assumption of all is the mainspring of the 
Christian ethic. Hence the key-text: "God so loved 
the world that he gave his only begotten Son . . ." 
The implication of this for our behavior toward each 
other is drawn out in the First Epistle of St. John: 

In this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent his only begotten Son 
into the world, that we might live through him. 

Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins. 

Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought also to 
love one another. 

Skeptic. There may be a few texts like that; but in 
the main aren't the Gospels concerned exclusively 
with how we should behave toward each other? 

Believer. You are laboring under the illusion of so 
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many people that the Gospel consists of some teach- 
ings about ethics that Jesus gave us, and then the 
Church came along and thought out all the theology 
and brought in these things you don't like. Actually 
it is in the Gospels themselves and that's the only 
record we have of Jesus' doings and sayings that we 
find Jesus Himself primarily preoccupied with a "reli- 
gion about Jesus" as Lord and Saviour. Now, many 
things He said show that He was interested in what 
people thought about Him and their personal rela- 
tionship to Him. For example, what mere ethical 
teacher would say, "Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest," or 
promise "Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name. . . ." Or what ethical teacher would have insti- 
tuted a ceremonial supper with the injunction for all 
time, "Do this in remembrance" of an ethical prin- 
ciple? No, "Do this in remembrance of Me." And 
such passages from the Fourth Gospel as "I am the 
Vine, ye are the branches," and what could be more 
startling "Before Abraham was, I am." Another 
thing I'd like to say: the Sermon on the Mount really 
poses the problem of religion. Its high and universal 
ethic confronts us with a problem that no ethical sys- 
tem can answer. Indeed, the Sermon on the Mount 
is not the Gospel, because "gospel" means good news. 
\ often fail to keep the ethics of Confucius let alone 
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those of the Sermon on the Mount. So it is hardly 
good news to learn that the law has been raised to the 
high level of total and self -forgetful devotion of God 
and love for man. 

Skeptic. If all you mean is that we fall short, why, 
of course, we do. Then we just try harder. I don't 
see that anything is involved here except the belief 
that we ought to try to keep the ethic of Jesus. 

Believer. Yes, we ought to keep it, and keep trying. 
But the fact is, when we haven't kept it no matter 
what our intentions are about tomorrow when we 
haven't kept the law of God in the past there has been 
raised the problem of sin. As we read in the First 
Epistle of St. John, "If we say that we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us." And one 
way to say that we have no sin is to say, "Oh, I'll try 
a little harder tomorrow." 

Skeptic. You are not going to attract anybody to 
the Christian faith by talking about such an outmoded 
idea as sin. Of all the words in the history of Christian 
theology, I suppose that one is the most offensive to 
people like me. It has been responsible for the most 
serious kind of guilt complexes which have done so 
much damage to the psyches of people. I think it 
would be well if you got rid of the word "sin" alto- 
gether. 

Believer. I would be glad enough to get rid of it, but 
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we would have to find a synonym. It is a bad word be- 
cause it stands for a bad thing. Lots of us try to get 
rid of it. We talk about a guilt complex. Sometimes it 
is not that complex; sometimes it's simply guilt. In 
any ethical system the Sermon on the Mount or any- 
thing else there is a gap between the ought and the 
is, and that is sin. There is no way around that. We're 
still left with the problem, what are we going to do 
with our sins? But if you don't like the word sin, I 
will really shock you. We believe in something called 
original sin. 

Skeptic. Of course, if sin just means this gap between 
the ought and the is, one might settle for the word. But, 
as you say, that isn't all the Christian Church means 
by sin. You drag in the idea of original sin, which 
means that little babies who never consciously did 
wrong are nevertheless to be damned forever just 
because of something or other that Adam did in the 
garden of Eden. What a travesty on the teachings of 
Jesus! 

Believer. Up to now you have adopted the role of 
the scientific critic. At the moment you are not being 
very scientific because you are making a generalization 
which goes beyond the empirical base. I mean this: 
just because some Christian groups have distorted the 
idea of original sin we ought not to ignore what the 
main tradition of Christianity has to say on the sub- 
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ject. What we mean is that even babies as they come 
into the world have two strikes against them, as far 
as this matter of sin is concerned. They are born into 
a sinful, warped world. Things have been wrong from 
the outset. Every new individual is hampered in fol- 
lowing Christian standards because he lives in a world 
already distorted by past sin. It goes all the way back 
to whoever were our first parents. The child in his 
own family sees the fruits of selfishness. The table 
conversation suggests that the / comes first in life. 
Mother explains that she has just told off the vice- 
president of the Women's Club, who has usurped her 
functions. Father describes with obvious satisfaction 
how he has put a certain partner in his place. When 
the child comes home after a fight and displays a 
bloody nose, Father says, "Why didn't you knock 
him down?" All of this becomes a determining part 
of the makeup of the child. 

The problem of sin is psychological no less than 
sociological. It is sociological because I am in a sinful 
world; it is psychological, because inevitably at any 
age I think of the world from the perspective of my 
own centrality in it. This is the great big lie. As Wil- 
liam Temple said, the big lie is that I am the center 
of the world, when as a matter of fact God is. This is 
my primary, my basic sin; and all the sins come out 
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from it. Sins are symptomatic expressions of this fun- 
damental malaise. 

Skeptic. I don't see that the Christian Church 
makes anything better by describing all of this to us. 
In fact, it is very depressing. Perhaps the less we think 
about all of this, the better unless Christianity has 
some suggestion as to what to do about it. 

Believer. The Christian Church definitely has a 
suggestion. It has more than that. As you have perhaps 
observed, the central architectural feature of our 
churches is a cross, not a golden rule. The cross stands 
for the problem of sin. Our Lord is not on the cross 
for no reason at all: He is on there because of sinful 
men. But the cross also says something else to us: in 
our sins, God meets us where we are. It tells us that 
He has the resources for taking up into Himself the 
hurts of the world. He takes up the slack between 
His awe-full righteousness and our actual condition. 
He saves us; that is, He enables us to accept ourselves 
because He has accepted us, though unacceptable. 

Skeptic. Are you trying to say that God is such a 
wrathful, vengeful Deity that unless somebody suffers 
and agonizes He is not going to forgive us? That seems 
to me again to be a rather old-fashioned, indeed, primi- 
tive and bloody notion in religion of which I would 
hope we had rid ourselves in modern times. 

Believer. It is rather old-fashioned; but the fact is 
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that there is a broken relationship. If two people are 
separated because of the wrong of one or the other, 
someone has to "take the rap"; someone has to take 
up the hurt in the relationship, if they are going to get 
back together. "Without [the] shedding of blood 
[there] is no remission of sins" (Heb. 9:22). This is 
true even of human relationships, whether we are 
talking about the restoration of a marriage relationship 
or the reconciliation between two friends or the heal- 
ing of class and race divisions. How all this works, 
even in the realm of human relationships, we are not 
prepared to define, and the mystery deepens when we 
come to think of God and man. As I have said before, 
there are a number of rather respectable explanations, 
called "doctrines of the Atonement." The Church has 
never decided on any one of them, though it has 
always been interested in all of them. The Church 
simply declares the fact that God so acts in our behalf. 
God wasn't this way only at Calvary; on Calvary, 
God was "tipping His hand." God has always been 
like this and always will be. In order that His right- 
eousness may be vindicated, even as man is justified, 
the moral law must stand so that each forgiveness has 
to be at cost to Himself. And this is displayed on the 
pages of history in Calvary. 

Skeptic. You are talking about the pages of history. 
Presumably all this Atonement, as you call it, should 
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have made some difference in sin and man's keeping 
of the rules of ethics. But do you seriously suggest 
that Christian people who know about this story of 
the Cross really behave much better than people who 
don't? Isn't it true that there are a lot of hypocritical 
people in the churches, involved in quarrels and 
divisions? On the other hand, aren't there many fine 
upstanding, self-sacrificing people outside the Church 
who have nothing to do with religion and yet con- 
tribute a great deal to the stability and to the worth- 
while character of our society? 

Believer. I grant all that. But first I want to point 
out that entirely apart from ethical results which we 
do want, of course the Cross meets a human need 
that transcends ethics. It was T. S. Eliot who said, 
"Your business is not how to clear your conscience, 
but to learn how to bear the burden on your con- 
science/' If the Christian religion answers that, it 
answers a very important question. The saint, in the 
Christian tradition, is not the good man; he is the man 
who knows that he is not good. Those who have dis- 
played most conspicuously "the beauty of holiness'* 
are those who have been most aware of the ambiguity 
of their actions and attitudes. 

Skeptic. But this attitude leads to a complacency in 
one's wrongdoing. Heine said, "I like to sin; God likes 
to forgive sin; everything is admirably arranged." 
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Believer. You have forgotten what we said above. 
God does not "like" to forgive sin in the sense that 
His forgiveness is a casual and airy dismissal of sins' 
consequences. That is a misreading of Christianity. 
As a matter of fact, it is that sort of sentimental mis- 
understanding that has led many moderns to take their 
moral failures and inadequacies so complacently. Full- 
blooded Christianity has always believed in what you 
would call the wrathful Deity, except that it interprets 
the word "wrath" in the sense of righteous indigna- 
tion. Just as a serious musician like Toscanini blazes 
out in indignation at whatever in a performance 
threatens to distort or disfigure the beauty and mean- 
ing of a great composition, so God reveals His wrath 
against all that stands athwart the realization of His 
great and holy purpose. The Christian God offers 
forgiveness only at the Cross where the price and se- 
riousness of sin are grimly displayed. Here is what 
forgiveness of sins costs. No man who is pardoned 
by the sign of the Cross can ever be complacent about 
wrong-doing. 

Skeptic. But in a way you'd think that this reliance 
on grace and forgiveness which you preach would 
cut the nerve of moral effort. If you always count on 
God taking you for righteous, why bother to become 
more righteous? 

Believer. This is an old question. St. Paul phrased 
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it, "Shall we continue in sin that grace may abound?" 
But the answer is an old one, too. A man who knows 
he is a sinner and really experiences God's grace of 
forgiveness, receiving it in humble faith, will be the 
last person to want to continue to sin. In fact, he has a 
new motive for goodness gratitude. In the Epistle to 
the Ephesians the whole dynamic of faith and works is 
spelled out this way: "Justification by grace through 
faith . . . unto good works." 

Skeptic. I thought you said you couldn't be saved 
by good works. 

Believer. I did. That's the point of the unto. Good 
works are not the means of salvation, they are the 
fruit of it. 

Skeptic. I don't follow you. Isn't salvation some- 
thing that comes after death? 

Believer. I believe it can; but primarily it is offered 
as a here-and-now experience. It means being right 
'with God. And the present is always the most appro- 
priate time for it: Jesus said to Zacclmis, "This day 
is salvation come to this house." 

Skeptic. But why is gratitude so much better a 
motive for goodness than plain moral endeavor? 

Believer. For one thing, it makes for achievement 
without pride. Let me sum up this whole matter in 
the words of S0ren Kierkegaard: "The profound 
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humiliation of man, the boundless love of God, and 
endless striving born of gratitude." 

Skeptic. But you still haven't answered my ques- 
tion about the ethical failures of Church people. If 
the Cross means this much to Christianity, why are 
there so many violations of the Christian ethic among 
professing Christians? 

Believer. We can make no statistical study of the 
behavior of people, because we can never know what 
a Christian would be like if he had been without the 
influences of religion, or what a non-Christian might 
be like if he were of the fold. It certainly is true 
from experience and from common sense that the 
people who are in the Church might well be a good 
deal worse without it. On the other hand, a lot 
of people outside the Church would be a good deal 
better if they shared their goodness with some of the 
rest of us who need it they might gain from our 
fellowship. 

Skeptic. I still don't quite see why the people inside 
the Church are necessarily in any better position than 
people outside the Church. What accrues from wor- 
ship or membership in church organizations? 

Believer. Surely the week-by-week experience of 
judgment and grace, which is the purpose of the Word 
and the Sacraments has an inevitable effect on people. 
If not if we think nothing happens to people when 
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they hear things and experience things together 
then we should also abolish our educational institu- 
tions. Also, when we are running life ourselves we 
tend to overlook the more subtle sins. I think our 
Lord's teaching about the Pharisee and the Publican 
makes clear that the standards of social morality rarely 
judge and convict the conscience as to the things that 
are really deeply and calculatedly sinful. 

We are learning more and more through modern 
psychology that men are like what they worship. 
Where else in the average community does one hear 
the law of God and the love of God consistently pro- 
claimed and held before him with such vividness? 
Again I say, the cross is what stands before men's eyes 
constantly in the Church. The cross is the symbol of 
man's sin, saving us from easy self -righteousness; and 
the cross is a symbol of the extent of God's love, sav- 
ing us from despair. 



You SEE, the trouble of our Skeptic is what we 
call MORALISM. It is very tempting to believe that 
a man can lead the good life alone unaided, either 
by God or by his fellow men. But Christianity 
knows that in the long run, the good life as we have 
known it at its best in Christian culture cannot rest 
on any other ground than the assurance that God 
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wants us to be good, that He loves us even when 
we are not, that our good works do not earn us 
standing with Him or even earn us peace with our- 
selves. Our "sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving" 
is our response to His love and goodness and accept- 
ance. 

Our Skeptic has placed a very heavy burden 
on man. Let us not minimize the scope of Christian 
moral obligation. Not only are we responsible for 
our own personal shortcomings, but we are jointly 
responsible for the corporate ills of society the 
wars, the slums, the structures of injustice. Pro- 
fessor John Knox has reminded us that "We cannot 
define our obligation short of bearing the sins of 
the world, but it is not within our power even to 
bear our own." Then he adds: "Only God can 
carry so intolerable a load. That He does so is the 
meaning of the Cross."* Thus we cry in our wor- 
ship, "O Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy upon us." 

Only against the background of the Cross does 
the Sermon on the Mount provide any Gospel. It 
is Gospel in that it shows our need of grace, which 
is God's saving action. Otherwise the Sermon on 
the Mount is an intolerable burden. If Christianity 

* "Christianity and the Christian" in The Christian Answer, ed. by 
H. P. Van Dusen (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945), p. 172. 
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had no word of salvation, it would be better for us 
not to have such a difficult ethic, because it height- 
ens our sense of inadequacy. But Christianity is a 
religion of salvation salvation from sin and despair. 



Almighty God, ivho hast given thine only Son 
to be unto us both a sacrifice for sin, and also an 
ensample of godly life; Give us grace that njoe 
may always most thankfully receive that his in- 
estimable benefit, and also daily endeavour our- 
selves to follow the blessed steps of his most holy 
life; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

COLLECT FOR THE SECOND SUNDAY 
AFTER EASTER 



"DOESN'T EVIL DISPROVE GOD?" 

<<&v<&>x*&^<'&*^<*^<*&**G^ 

v3KIEPTIC. When you ground your 
ethics and ideals of human goodness in God, don't 
you bring to the fore a problem which has prevented 
many people from believing: namely, How could a 
good God have created or allowed so much evil in the 
world? 

Believer. I appreciate your problem. In fact you 
have raised what is the hardest problem in religious 
thought the problem of evil. It is so difficult and 
so important that you can judge the validity of a reli- 
gion by the way it handles this question. Christianity 
certainly does not dodge it. 

Skeptic. I am certainly not interested in any ap- 
proach that denies that evil exists, or that is anything 
but realistic about it. With my naturalistic outlook, 
I am inevitably a realist. 

Believer. Christianity is utterly realistic about it. 
Evil is evil. In fact Christianity is even more aware of 
evil than secularism is, because of its keener sensitivity 

87 
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to the matter of sin. Things that are good or morally 
neutral to the secular mind are often seen as evil by 
the Christian. 

Skeptic. Speaking of sin, its very possibility in the 
world would seem to rule out a God that is both all- 
powerful and good. 

Believer. It would seem so were it not for one 
thing. God decided to give men freedom of choice. 
Freedom necessarily means freedom to do the wrong 
thing. 

Skeptic. Couldn't God if he's all powerful have 
arranged that we always do the right thing? 

Believer. Yes, He could have; He could have run 
us as a puppeteer manipulates his manikins. But then 
there would be no reality to man's freedom. It's the 
old problem: it was a choice of freedom or security, 
and God chose the first as the most rewarding pos- 
sibility for us. 

Skeptic. But doesn't your God allow this freedom 
business to go a bit far? Freedom for a man to make 
mistakes that hurt only himself fine. But what about 
wars, in which so many innocent people are involved, 
entirely apart from their own will? 

Believer. You have struck a curious paradox. We 
are not as free as you would think, because the exer- 
cise of freedom by A may mean the limitation of the 
freedom of B. Freedom means the possibility of hurt- 
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ing others. One way in which our evil decisions hurt 
other people is to narrow the possibilities of their lives. 
For example at the present time the Congressional 
proponents of "guilt by association" and "guilt by 
mutual objective" limit the possibilities of future em- 
ployment of people or groups they smear. I heard of a 
man just yesterday who is having a hard time getting 
a job, because, though a thoroughly loyal American, 
his last employment was with the Voice of America. 
So freedom and limitation of freedom go hand in 
hand. 

Skeptic. Well, the more you talk the worse you 
make it for God. Why did He arrange things this 
way? 

Believer. Just as He decided that man should be 
free, not an automaton, He decided man was to be 
social, not isolated; that he was to work out his destiny 
in inter-relationships with other free beings. That he 
could have worked it out the other way is palely 
reflected by the free decision of some men to be 
hermits or anchorites. The implications of God's de- 
cisions are seen in the fact that a bachelor cannot be 
hurt in some ways that a husband can; but 

Skeptic. He misses a good deal too. Well I see your 
point when it comes to human evil. But certainly your 
answer of freedom doesn't help you get out of the 
problem raised by physical evils. What about disease? 
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Believer. Well actually we don't know how much 
freedom there is in the other orders of creation. To 
assume that only man has a measure of freedom is to 
be more dogmatic that I'm prepared to be. But en- 
tirely apart from that, some disease is the result of 
human choice. If, for example, I "don't have sense 
enough to come out of the rain" on Monday I can 
hardly blame God for the bad cold I have on Tues- 
day. And as to heart failure 

Skeptic. You have chosen examples that are too 
favorable. But what about something like arthritis or 
cancer? 

Believer. Well the fact is that the trend in medical 
research these days is toward the increase in the area 
of disorders that do trace back to the psychical side 
of man. More and more diseases are seen to be psycho- 
somatic in whole or in part. Your two examples are 
useful, for the first is one that has recently come with- 
in the ambit of psychosomatic study and the second 
is one still quite within the realm of mystery. 

Skeptic. You're certainly not implying that the 
sick person say a man with cancer is the cause of 
his own trouble. 

Believer. Certainly not. Jesus answered that one for 
us, when He was asked if a man's illness was due to 
his sins or his father's sins. But some disorders are 
what we might call ' e socio-psy chosomatic." Our whole 
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culture is "living too fast" (as the increase in nervous 
disorders obviously attests) and has largely lost the 
corporate sense of security that the centripetal forces 
of common religious faith can bring. Now if we are 
running the human machine in ways it isn't designed 
to run, erratic disorders are certainly not surprising. 
Some have even suggested this as a possible explana- 
tion of cancer. Now this doesn't signify anything as 
to a particular victim; sometimes the lives of those 
hurt most by the disorders of society are the least 
characteristic of the tendency of society. 

Skeptic. Isn't all this rather speculative? 

Believer. Indeed it is. I am simply suggesting that 
the growth of medical knowledge shows that we can- 
not prematurely "saddle" on God the responsibility 
for all inexplicable ailments. We do not know enough 
to do that; as to such questions we must remain agnos- 
tic. Suffice it to say that the corporate deflection of 
mankind from its true end and from the proportion 
of life and thus from health of body and spirit which 
is represented by the idea of "original sin" has not 
left the human organism to run just as it ought; and 
this would apply to malignant growths as well as 
susceptibility to the assaults of germs. Though it 
touches a mystery, it has been a pervasive suspicion 
in Christian thought that the Fall of man is tied up 
with a fall of nature: St. Paul, for example, says, "all 
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creation groaneth and travaileth until now," that is, 
until it is redeemed. 

Skeptic. I don't quite follow you there. 

Believer, Well, I don't want to press the point too 
far. I mention it simply to indicate that there's much 
we don't understand; and hence we must avoid pat 
conclusions such as yours that since there's evil in 
the world there can't be a God that's good as well as 
omnipotent. 

Skeptic. I'll concede that; but I think you're lead- 
ing yourself into a trap which I'm not ready to 
spring yet. I'll concede that the maladjustment of 
men's lives generally gives disease a place in the uni- 
verse. But no matter what shape civilization has taken, 
men can't cause a hurricane, a drought, a flood, or a 
tidal wave. 

Believer. As a matter of fact, men do have some- 
thing to do with droughts and floods. The unwise 
denuding of forest lands is one way. And 

Skeptic. But that doesn't apply to my other two 
examples. 

Believer. No. But we have a pretty good idea what 
their natural causes are and these same reliable fixed 
operations in the world result in much that is good. 
Beyond that we can only say, we simply don't know. 

Skeptic. You're still nearer the trap. But let me ask 
you finally about evil coincidences. A worthy man 
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walks along by a house and a tile falls off and kills him. 
Certainly man doesn't cause that, and only God if 
there is one can be blamed as the cause. 

Believer. The man caused it to the extent that he 
chose to be there at that particular time. God causes 
it only in the sense that the law of gravity caused it. 
Yet the law of gravity itself a mystery is a good 
thing. And unless we could count on it it would be 
a very unreliable universe indeed. As a matter of fact, 
this applies to all the laws of nature. The possibility 
of effective planning and progress on man's part 
rests on the fact that, by and large, these natural 
processes go on regardless of the decisions of particular 
human beings which may result in collision with the 
operations of these processes. So Jesus can remind us 
it rains on the just and unjust; and this is quite apart 
from whether it is beneficial or inconvenient to one 
or the other. But what is this trap you talk about? 

Skeptic. You said earlier that the validity of a reli- 
gion could be tested by how well it handles the prob- 
lem of evil. Yet, speaking as a Christian, you have to 
say "I don't know" at a number of crucial points 

Believer. Not at all points. There is something 
clarifying to be said as to each kind of evil. 

Skeptic. But something mysterious and unknown, 
too. So I don't see that Christianity has an answer. - 

Believer. I would grant that Christianity does not 
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have a complete explanation; but it has an answer. 
Nor is its answer one that denies the reality of evil. 
Christianity does not avoid tragedy in life; but, to use 
Reinhold Niebuhr's fine phrase, it takes men beyond 
tragedy. It affirms that despite the evil men do to 
themselves or to others or the pain that fortuitous 
circumstances brings, God still reigns and his mercies 
are sure. 

Skeptic. But what good does that do anybody who 
is suffering? 

Believer. Evil and pain are significant principally in 
terms of our total response to them. Trust in God 
from our direction, and grace and power from His, 
can bring about greater joy and fulfillment, and a 
deeper maturity of personality, on the other side of 
tragedy. The saints are those who best know this. 

Skeptic. So you mean that God makes the evil to 
help make people saints. 

Believer. No I don't mean that. The Book of 
Lamentations tells us, "He doth not afflict willingly 
nor grieve the children of men" (Lam. 3:33). 

Skeptic. I'm glad you have quoted Scripture on 
this point; let me quote some to you. One of the per- 
sistent themes of the Bible, which it seems to me you 
have so far overlooked is that evil and suffering are 
often referred to as God's punishment for sins. In 
Isaiah God pictures the Assyrian as "the rod of mine 
anger" and cries: "The staff in their hand is mine in- 
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dignation" (Isa. 10:5). In the Epistle to the Hebrews 
the author, echoing the Book of Proverbs, says: 
"Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth" (Heb. 12:6). 

Believer. In such simple and direct form these texts 
represent an older concept of God's relation to evil 
one which is corrected by much else in the Bible 
itself. Yet they express an important truth. The As- 
syrians or any other evil-doers act freely; yet God 
is the Lord of history and can move people toward 
acting in ways corporately or personally which 
can open up religious and ethical opportunities to 
those who seem at first to be adversely affected. For 
example, in our time, Communism as vitriolic an 
evil as can be imagined yet does stand as a judgment 
(and all judgment is of God) on many aspects of our 
western culture. It has forced us to think through our 
own religious foundations (since it too is a religion) 
and to examine our ethics, especially in the realm of 
social and international concern. More than that, it 
can awaken us to the fallacies of our own native sec- 
ularism, since it is that secularism writ large. 

Skeptic. I can see how this may work out in terms 
of large-scale movements in society. But you have 
indicated that the same is true of individuals, those 
whom you call the saints. But why should the "best 
people" suffer these punishments? 

Believer. This is often why they are the best people. 
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The saints are those who are so effective with God's 
help in making silk purses out of sow's ears, that 
people think that God did the whole thing, including 
causing the evil. And they themselves can thank God 
for the whole train of events which of course ulti- 
mately He is behind, since the cause-and-eif ect struc- 
ture of the world is His doing, and more than that 
He can guide particular events. 

Skeptic. You certainly don't mean that a man can 
even be thankful for his own mistakes and for what 
you call sins? 

Believer. Yes, even for his sins if they are for- 
given sins. St. Augustine was able to look back on 
his past and say O felix culpa! "O happy guilt, that 
brought so great a redemption! " 

Skeptic. Well, I can see that by taking the right 
attitude toward misfortune, things can work out bet- 
ter, perhaps sometimes surprisingly well. But what's 
religious about that? Where does God come in? 

Believer. God's at the center of it. He cares about 
everything that matters to us. And His own willing- 
ness to wrestle with and bear and redeem the evil of 
the world is displayed in the fact that He came among 
us and "in the form of a servant" humbled Himself 
even to the death of the Cross. 

Skeptic. I can grasp from what you said earlier 
the way of the Cross can change a man's attitude 
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toward his sins; but I fail to see what it has to do with 
this problem of evil. 

Believer. One of the most insidious aspects of evil is 
its chain-reaction effect. Life treats me unfairly; I de- 
termine to "take it out" on the next fellow; he in turn 
and so forth. A vicious circle is under way and 
this is part of what the Church means by "original 
sin." If the goodness of God and the intended good- 
ness of man is to be displayed, this circle must be 
broken somewhere. Here is one of the meanings of 
the Cross: that God in Christ is willing to take into 
Himself all the assaults, hurts, and realities of evil, 
without Himself continuing the cycle. He does not 
retaliate, He does not hate, He does not harm. This 
is the significance of one of His words from the 
Cross: "Father, forgive them . . . ." The power of this 
word is the fact that it was spoken under circum- 
stances where the maximum innocence was suffering 
the maximum evil. 

Skeptic. But even he didn't come out so well. 

Believer. Come out well! The Cross is not the end 
of the story. Christ rose again and lives to reign over 
heaven and earth. And this is the model of our human 
response. Evil is real; the Cross is no myth. But the 
glory of evil borne and transformed is also real; the 
Resurrection is the key motif of our religion. 

Skeptic. Admittedly, the example of Jesus is a strik- 
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ing instance in history where evil was overcome by 
some of the good effects which followed. But you 
would scarcely claim that the evils of life always have 
such a happy ending. After all, the incidents of Jesus' 
life happened a long time ago. 

Believer. Yes; but it is an historical fact and that 
is sufficient to establish the possibility that man, with 
God, can redeem evil and gain the victory. Granted 
that many men succumb to evil, even wallow in it, 
the important thing to hold before any generation 
especially our own, peculiarly tempted as it is by 
defeatism and cynicism is the possibility that a man 
can triumph over evil or over the worst combination 
of evils. It has been pointed out that in a question of 
possibility, negative experience counts for nothing 
against the evidence of one positive success. Dr. Fos- 
dick has reminded us that Thomas A. Edison refused 
to be discouraged by repeated failures in his attempts 
to develop the practical use for electricity, because 
early in his experiments he had one momentary 
success. 

Skeptic. I can accept that, because you are dealing 
with Christ on the human level; and a remarkable 
hero he was! 

Believer. On the human level He is a hero and more 
than that. But the Church, as I have reminded you, 
sees in Him more than that. His heroism is not simply 
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something like Socrates bravely downing the hem- 
lock. His Cross and Resurrection are, by virtue of 
His divinity, part of the eternal relationship of man 
to God, and thus the power which sustained Him 
and effected His triumph is available to us, insofar 
as we have responded to Him by entering into that 
Cross and thus are eligible for the gift of resurrection. 
This is what has happened over and over in the 
lives of those who put their trust in the Cross and 
Resurrection of Christ. It can happen to you. I don't 
know what your personal travail may be. But what- 
ever it is, God can take you through and beyond 
it, if you will trust Him. Then you will know as 
no words of mine can tell you that Christianity has 
the answer to evil. 



OUR SKEPTIC starts out more "faithful" than he 
imagines. He would not be so worried about the 
evil in the world if he did not make the assumption 
that the world ought to be good. And this is no 
illusion: so much of it is good. He has a problem 
as profound as the one with which he challenges 
the believer, namely, the problem of good: Why 
is there so much order and reliability in the uni- 
verse, so much that brings joy and satisfaction to 
personal life, so much that gives stability to our 
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common life? But because he cannot, at this mo- 
ment in the progress of thought, fit all the pieces 
into the jigsaw puzzle, he throws up his hands and 
says there is no basic source of meaning; hence no 
meaning. This is the challenge of nihilism. 

Christianity does not deny the reality of the evil 
that offends him. It reminds the Skeptic of the good 
that has caused him to find evil surprising; it shows 
to him the inevitability of much he calls evil, if 
we are to have individual freedom, social involve- 
ment and predictable cause-and-eff ect in the world; 
it keeps open proper areas of mystery; and finally 
points beyond all this to the salvaging and renewing 
and recreating possibilities of God's grace and 
faithful response which even now defeat evil in 
men's personal lives, and which in God's own good 
time will ultimately defeat all the evil there is. 



ALMIGHTY GOD, whose most dear Son went 
not up to joy but first he suffered pain, and entered 
not into glory before he was crucified; Mercifully 
grant that we, walking in the way of the cross, 
may find it none other than the way of life and 
peace; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

COLLECT FOR THE MONDAY BEFORE EASTER 



6 



"I HAVE MY OWN RELIGION" 

^^X^^j^^^^^^^^O^^^ 



. These discussions we have 
been having have been quite interesting to me and I 
feel that you should know that you are getting some- 
where with me. I think I might even some day be- 
come a Christian; but I don't think that I could ever 
come to accept the dogmas or practices of any 
church. Don't you think, then, it is perfectly all right 
for me to go on thinking as I do and living the best 
kind of life that I can? 

Believer. I am afraid the answer is no. We have 
already shown that all of us are living on assumptions, 
important assumptions about values and duties that 
are at the very heart of life. In our society these as- 
sumptions come directly out of the Christian faith. 
That Christian faith, of course, is nurtured and de- 
veloped in the life of the Christian community. What 
you are proposing is that you go on continuing to 
live on the basis of these assumptions without doing 
anything to deepen or to clarify them, or contribut- 
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ing anything to the institution which is dedicated to 
their strengthening in the life of your society. You 
are like a man who is heir to a great fortune and who 
is content to live on the inherited capital without ever 
replenishing it. Isn't it fair to ask that you be required 
to contribute something to the upbuilding of this capi- 
tal of spiritual strength? 

Skeptic. Oh, I am willing to leave that to people 
who enjoy church and who like church activities, 
parish suppers and every-member-canvasses and 
things like that. I personally don't enjoy these things, 
and I don't see any reason why I need get involved in 
them, particularly since I am getting along quite well 
without them. 

Believer. What I have tried to suggest is that we 
ought to approach the Church first of all from the 
point of view of our responsibility to it as one of the 
important agencies which is strengthening and propa- 
gating the basic approaches and attitudes to life which 
account for all that is best in our common life. I am 
approaching you at this point simply on the basis of a 
Christian obligation, which doesn't begin by asking, 
"What can I get out of it?" but instead would ask, 
"How much can I put into it?" 

Skeptic. I've tried going to church, but one thing 
puts me off, as I said last time: I see people there that 
are hypocritical, sometimes people that I know, who 
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aren't leading particularly good lives, sometimes lives 
not as good as my own. 

Believer. Of course, we have an answer to the per- 
son who says there are too many hypocrites in the 
church; that is, "there is always room for one more!" 
Seriously, the Church doesn't expect that membership 
is going to be limited to people who have achieved 
a certain degree of spiritual quality. The Church, 
after all, undertakes one of the most difficult tasks 
that any social organization or institution could ever 
attempt. It just opens its doors and says to anybody 
who wants to come, "Come in, and we will develop 
here together a fellowship and communion, closer 
and deeper than anything else in the world." Now, I 
submit, that's a very difficult task indeed, and no in- 
stitution in society except the Church even dares to 
attempt it. 

Skeptic. I don't see that the Church is so very dif- 
ferent from any other institution in society. It is 
made up of people in the community who have a 
taste for religious practices. I don't want for a mo- 
ment to stop those who like that sort of thing from 
enjoying it, but it just doesn't appeal to me. 

Believer. I think you have forgotten our broad 
definition of religion as that set of basic assumptions 
about the meaning and purpose of life. The Church 
therefore is the one place in society where all the 
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special groups and interests in the community can 
find common ground and a wide enough perspective 
so that each sees its meaning and purpose in relation- 
ship to the others. Unless there is such a unifying per- 
spective and a sense of common purpose we have no 
real community, only a mob of people living in prox- 
imity to each other. It has often been said of a mod- 
ern university that its various departments have no 
real sense of organic relationship to each other. They 
are a university only in the sense that they are work- 
ing in the same place at the same time. That situation 
is just a reflection of the communities in which our 
universities are located. So the Church is more than 
just a peripheral experience for those who have a 
taste for it; it is the one unifying and centripetal force 
in the community. And because that's so, the Church 
has to reach across all lines of class and race and spe- 
cial interests. 

So you see the Church has a harder task than any 
other institution. She must be open ideally to every- 
one in the community. By deliberately setting her- 
self such an exacting task the Church inevitably finds 
she has members who are far short of her ideals. The 
archbishops and bishops of the Anglican Communion 
in their 1948 Lambeth message put it this way: 
"Christians are not better than other men, but they 
serve a better Master." It is important to realize that 
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we don't make moral qualifications for Church mem- 
bership. The only person who is disqualified from 
membership in the Church is the person who is not 
prepared to admit that he is a sinner and that he needs 
God and needs the sustaining fellowship of the 
Church. A man who refuses to acknowledge his need 
obviously will find the Church, and indeed the Chris- 
tian message, quite irrelevant. 

Skeptic. I'll grant that the Church is a useful insti- 
tution for people in need, like the people you have 
described, and for timid souls. But don't you think it 
is more courageous to strike out on one's own? 

Believer. There are several answers to that question. 
Let's look at two of them. 

First, assuming that a man can be a Christian by 
himself (which we really cannot assume) why do 
it the hard way? There is such a thing as a self-edu- 
cated man. And, I suppose, if it is impossible for him 
to avail himself of our educational institutions and 
facilities, or if we had no educational institutions or 
facilities, we should congratulate the self-educated 
man on his efforts. But a man would be a fool to 
throw aside the advantages of educational institutions 
if they were available just to prove that he had cour- 
age. And, as a matter of fact, the self -saved and self- 
sanctified man betrays the same kind of defects that 
the self-educated man does. There is almost always a 
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lack of balance and a lack of proportion. There is a 
lack of awareness of all the riches of the tradition of 
the past. There is almost always a kind of naivete and, 
sometimes, fanaticism. 

Skeptic. It could make a man humble. 

Believer. Yes, it could make a man humble, but 
the self -saved man as well as the self-educated man 
is usually just another example of the quip: "the self- 
made man who worships his maker." 

The second answer, more fundamental perhaps, is 
that you are dodging what is really the most difficult 
part of the Christian life. You are avoiding the re- 
sponsibility of putting Christianity to work in terms 
where it really counts in terms of human contacts 
and associations. I know it is much easier to turn over 
in one's mind and to consider the teachings of Chris- 
tianity in the abstract than it is to try to express them 
and apply them in concrete experiences in specific 
institutions. This is true in all realms of human activ- 
ity, isn't it? It is much easier to talk about the abstract 
ideals of justice than it is to apply and to administer 
justice in a law court. The same thing is true in edu- 
cation. But how are we ever going to know anything 
of the validity of Christian doctrine and ethics unless 
we test them in the living laboratory of the experi- 
ence of Christians in the Church? It would be con- 
siderably more pleasant to avoid the sticky and pain- 
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ful job of trying to live in close fellowship with 
everybody who happens to come into the Church 
and to live with them under the obligation of that 
very difficult ethic of self -forgetful love. But here 
precisely is the test of our Christianity. 

Skeptic* But why do you have to test Christian 
ethics in Church life? Doesn't Christian ethics apply 
in all situations? I can practice Christian love in my 
own relationships home, job, community. I don't 
need the Church as a place to be a Christian. Besides, 
that sounds as if one were only obligated to love fel- 
low-Christians. 

Believer. The kind of love which Christianity is 
talking about is a love which welcomes everyone 
without discrimination and seeks the welfare of any- 
one with whom contact is established. Most of our 
human relationships are very limited ones limited 
by some similarities or kinships. You speak of your 
family, your job, and your community as places 
where you must practice Christian love, but all those 
relationships are very limited ones compared to the 
Christian Church. The family is obviously already 
closely knit together in bonds of blood-relationship, 
which gives love at least a basis on which to begin. 
Your job throws you into contact with people of 
similar interests and outlooks. Even in your com- 
munity you find yourself dealing usually with mid- 
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die-class Americans, sharing a number of convictions 
and attitudes that make love somewhat easier to ex- 
press. But in the Church as we have already tried to 
show you are in touch with a world-wide fellow- 
ship out of all races and classes and temperaments 
and nations, and love in that sort of a nondescript 
company is a real test and achievement. In the worst 
days of the German blitz on England, British Chris- 
tians prayed daily for their fellow-Christians in 
Germany. I question whether that sort of love could 
be expressed in any other social group except the 
Christian Church. 

Skeptic. But why didn't the British Christians pray 
for all Germans why just fellow-Christians? 

Believer. I am sure they did, but Christian love has 
higher possibilities within the fellowship of believers 
where all acknowledge its authority and are daily re- 
sensitized to its demands in prayer and worship. The 
Sermon on the Mount says that I am to give to any- 
one who asks me. That would be suicidal, presum- 
ably, in dealing with non-Christians, though even 
there it points to a type of self -forgetful generosity 
that ought to be our goal always. But among a group 
of deeply committed Christians one could be much 
less hesitant about obeying that command because he 
would know that his generosity would not be so 
likely to be abused and to become a means of pauper- 
izing people. So Christian ethics always has a higher 
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possibility of being fulfilled in the context of Chris- 
tian believers. 

Skeptic. Well, I can see some usefulness for the 
Church; but isn't it really true that those who have 
really contributed most to the progress of the race 
have been people who despised the Church and de- 
spised organized religion? Take Jesus himself. Didn't 
he fall out with the Church leaders of the day? 

Believer. It's true that our Lord found Himself at 
odds with the leaders of the Church institutions of 
His day, but that was because He took Church mem- 
bership so seriously. He sought from within the life 
of Judaism not from 'without to re-interpret and 
to recover its essential message and to give it the di- 
rection He knew God would have it take. And when 
that institution finally turned against Him, He also 
took the responsibility of drawing together a group 
of men out of that old Church institution to make 
the nucleus of a new kind of organic religious com- 
munity. In all this He demonstrated a deep sense of 
responsibility to the institutional aspect of religion. 

Skeptic. You certainly would admit that it is very 
doubtful on scholarly grounds whether Jesus ever 
intended to found a Church. 

Believer. That question is not really a question of 
scholarship, in the sense of whether or not certain 
texts in the New Testament are reliable when they 
speak about Christ's intention to found a Church. The 
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question really is this is not the life of the Christian 
Church a direct implication of what Jesus did and 
what He taught and what He commanded? 

I am reminded here of a story that Professor Hal- 
ford Luccock of Yale likes to tell about a "V for Vic- 
tory*' program in London during World War II. At 
the bottom of the program was this astonishing no- 
tation: "Miss Daisy Brown will whistle Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony/' Professor Luccock said wryly, 
"Gentlemen, Miss Daisy Brown will do nothing of 
the sort!" His point was that you can't render a great 
symphony by a whistling solo. No more can you 
render Christianity by solo performance. You can 
give a feeble and pitiful imitation of it, the slightest 
kind of intimation of what it might be like, but the 
real meaning of the Christian message must be lived 
out and worked out, as we have already said, in the 
context of a community. 

So our Lord must have intended to transform the 
Old Israel into the New Israel so that there might be 
a social organism available for working out the impli- 
cations of that Christian life which He initiated by 
His death and resurrection and by the coming of the 
Spirit. One of the important ways in which the 
Church nurtures this new life and develops it and ex- 
presses it is by means of its regular life of worship. 

Skeptic. But surely one of the most memorable 
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things that Jesus said was that a man should pray in 
his own chamber. Private prayer he endorses enthusi- 
astically; but public worship where people go to be 
seen and ladies go to show off their new hats is quite 
foreign to his way of thinking. 

Believer. Our Lord's criticism of the abuses of pub- 
lic worship grew out of the fact that He regarded it 
as so serious and important an obligation. The injunc- 
tions about private prayer are to be understood as 
complementing His own example and His own prac- 
tice of worship in the synagogue and worship in the 
temple. 

Skeptic. He certainly never told us any particular 
way to worship. 

Believer. What our Lord taught us in the Scriptures 
and what He exemplified in His own life is the model 
and pattern for all Christian worship. He did tell us 
specifically to remember His sacrifice and His death 
upon the Cross through the Lord's Supper or the 
Holy Communion, or the Eucharist whatever man 
may choose to call it. There He laid down the main 
motif of Christian worship. It was to "show the Lord's 
death till he come" and also be the means by which, 
even now, we who believe may be "made one body 
with him, that he may dwell in us and we in him." 

Skeptic. I suppose that some kind of worship may 
be helpful to people. My own conviction, though, is 
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that I can worship God just as well on the golf-course 
or driving through the countryside as I can in church. 

Believer. It isn't really a question of whether you 
can, but whether you do. You could turn that state- 
ment around and say to golfers that in a sense they 
could work at golf while they were in church. A man 
could during the anthem, for example, muse upon the 
layout of some of the holes of the golf-course and 
plan what kind of shot would be most likely to be 
successful in cutting down his score. He could in that 
sense get some of the pleasure of golf even while he 
was in church. But I am sure that most golfers would 
consider that a very feeble substitute for the real 
experience. 

Skeptic. I will concede that the references to the 
Deity on a golf-links are sometimes less than edifying. 
But you talk about the "real experience" here. I think 
that's begging the question a bit. I'm inclined to think 
that real worship takes place in the glory and con- 
templation of nature rather than being closed in in 
what might be a dreary church building with bad 
stained glass and poor music. You Church people 
ought to read an article by Channing Pollock written 
some time ago entitled, "Why I Don't Go To 
Church."* He tells the story of a steamer trip through 
the Red Sea. It was Sunday, and there was a service 
going on in the lounge, but he didn't go to the service. 

* Reader's Digest, Oct. 1940, pp. 73-77. 
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He stood upon the deck and enjoyed the magnificence 
of the sky and the beauty of the water, and he said he 
felt closer to God than he would have felt if he had 
been cramped into that lounge, hearing a dreary- 
clergyman intone from a Prayer Book. 

Believer. I would say to Mr. Pollock and to others 
who associate themselves with his point of view that 
they must remember that they are living on reserve 
capital. The truth is that Mr. Pollock is able to look 
out on the wonders of nature and to see there the 
evidence of the glory of God precisely because he 
has been trained and unconsciously influenced by 
generations in the past who by following the pattern 
of the stated worship of the Church have developed 
the conviction that God is the author and the creator 
of all things, that all things are under His Providence, 
to be enjoyed and used according to His will. Not 
everybody who looks out on nature sees in it the same 
things Mr. Pollock saw. Many of the native primi- 
tive people looking out on nature find there some- 
thing to be afraid of. In other words, Mr. Pollock 
looks out on the beauty of nature, through the eyes of 
a kind of second-hand Christian faith. 

Skeptic. I still don't see, if we can be a little more 
explicit, what happens in church that is so much more 
worth while than that which happens when you are 
enjoying God in nature. 

'Believer. One thing a man never discovers in the 
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contemplation of nature, moving and impressive as 
that may be, is any proclamation of God's law or the 
promise of His love. There is no message in nature 
as such of the grace and mercy of God revealed to us 
in Jesus Christ. 

Skeptic. Oh, I can read about that in books. In fact, 
in every hotel room there is a Gideon Bible. I don't 
need to go to church to read about Jesus Christ. 

Believer. Again I would say you can. But I wonder 
if you do. Besides in worship there are many influ- 
ences and forces playing upon us other than just the 
conscious influences of what we read in a book. And 
perhaps these are the more important for being un- 
conscious. The atmosphere of worship, the blessed 
company of the faithful who are assembled at wor- 
ship, the music and architecture all of these things 
have an incalculable effect on our attitudes, as we are 
discovering from modern psychology. That is why 
our Lord promises that when two or three are gath- 
ered together in His name, He will be present with 
them, and, more specifically, present in and through 
the sacramental life of the Church. 

Skeptic. But isn't God everywhere? . 

Believer. Yes, God is everywhere, but it is a fact of 
human psychology and seems to be a fact written 
into the very law of things that God's presence is 
sensed and felt and understood more deeply and con- 
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sciously in the fellowship. Take an analogy from our 
educational institutions. We speak sometimes of col- 
lege spirit. Now, you might say, "Can't you get all 
there is in the way of college spirit by just taking a 
correspondence course from some professors, or by 
listening to the football games on the radio or tele- 
vision, or by looking at pictures of the campus? Isn't 
that sufficient for getting all that there is out of col- 
lege life?" Anyone who knows anything about col- 
lege life and college spirit knows that the answer is 
no; there are indefinable qualities which simply are 
not present where the body isn't present, where the 
fellowship isn't present. This is one of the meanings 
of the French phrase esprit de corps, "the spirit which 
is in the body." The sacramental life of the Church, 
therefore, is an expression of this truth. It represents 
God's promised appointments with us. He is there 
where two or three are gathered together. Now this 
doesn't mean that if we break these appointments or 
if we ignore them God will not visit us in other ways, 
but surely if we trust Him, if we believe in Him, if 
we love Him, we shall make every eif ort to meet these 
appointments that He Himself has made with His 
people. 

Skeptic. I can see going to church and being in- 
spired by great music and fine preaching, and I really 
shouldn't give the impression that I think every 
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church is sort of a tawdry experience. I know it can 
be a great and a grand thing on occasions. Sacraments, 
however, strike me as very unspiritual, especially the 
Communion with its rather unfortunate use of lan- 
guage about "eating his flesh" and "drinking his blood." 
I would look upon these as materialistic crutches for 
people without a sensitive spirituality, people who 
need them perhaps, but representing a lower level of 
religious experience. 

Believer. There is plenty of room in the life of the 
Christian Church for anybody yourself or anyone 
el$e who has highly developed capacities for spir- 
itual meditation and devotion. If you really have such 
capacities, I can assure you you will be encouraged 
to use them to the full. But they always go beyond, 
they never fall short of, participation in the sacra- 
mental life of the Church. The reason for that is that 
by the sacramental life we proclaim our conviction 
that the whole world is sacramental in principle. That 
is to say that the material aspects of life are real 
they are not to be despised, they are rather to be put 
at the disposal of God's purpose in life. 

Skeptic. You've made that point before, and I find 
it very appealing to discover some relationship be- 
tween the nature of the cosmic order and God's pur- 
pose and will. But I don't see how you tie that up to 
some ceremonies in church like the Communion. 
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Believer. A real understanding of the whole struc- 
ture of the Liturgy the drama of the Holy Com- 
munion makes it clear. Consider, for example, the 
emphasis on the oifertory. We bring before God 
in the act of offering, oblations, bread and wine, 
and money symbols, as the Church has always un- 
derstood them, of man's productive industry using 
God's gifts in nature. By that act, we proclaim the 
fact that God's creation is good and that we must 
offer all that we are and have and have produced from 
the natural resources with which we are surrounded, 
and must lay it at God's feet. Then, of course, in the 
unfolding structure of the service, our oblations are 
given back to us in the act of Communion, and the 
very physical act of eating and drinking them be- 
comes the means by which God comes to us and 
dwells in our hearts, so that spirit and flesh are closely 
knit together. That's just an example of how the 
Christian sacramental worship brings the whole 
world, both its material and spiritual aspects, into 
focus and gives it all some meaning and puts it all in 
right perspective. 



OUR SKEPTIC here is bothered with the illusion 
of what we might call RELIGIOUS ISOLATIONISM. He 
reasons from the very true observation that each 
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man must make religion his own in a deeply per- 
sonal kind of commitment and dedication, and has 
drawn from that the false conclusion that we de- 
velop in the religious life "on our own," so to 
speak. Now this is denied by facts of history, of 
psychology, of sociology. The fact is in history 
that the Christian Church would simply never have 
survived, we never should have heard of Jesus 
Christ, if it had been just the effort of a few isolated 
individuals to follow His teachings. Indeed any 
serious attempt to follow those teachings, as we 
have tried to show, would have led directly into 
the creation of some kind of fellowship and some 
kind of communion of believers. 

Psychology teaches that the development of any 
aspect of the personality takes place in a social con- 
text where unconscious influences are of tremen- 
dous importance. Sociology would show that any 
idea which is to influence man's life must have 
some form, some structure. It must assume the re- 
sponsibilities, as the Church has had to do, of power 
and of influence and use such strategies and struc- 
tures as are most effective. There are no theoretical 
limitations to the responsibility of the individual to 
carry out the spirit of his Christian faith anywhere 
he finds himself in all experiences of life. But there 
must be some central experience where faith is re- 
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born and nurtured and encouraged, where it is 
expressed and where the Christian can show dra- 
matically and practically what it means to be a 
child of God and a brother to all of his f ellowmen. 
That experience is the essence of the Church. And 
the Church is never more truly the Church than 
when she is engaged in worship and in prayer, es- 
pecially in the liturgy of the Holy Communion. 
Our word to the Skeptic, deluded by religious 
isolationism, is to let the Church be the Church, for 
only so can the fulness of Christianity flower in 
men's hearts and permeate and influence the total- 
ity of man's life and relationship. 



O GRACIOUS FATHER, we humbly beseech 
Thee for thy holy Catholic Church; that thou 
wouldest be pleased to fill it 'with all truth, in all 
peace. Where it is corrupt, purify it; where it is 
in error, direct it; where in any thing it is amiss, 
reform it; where it is right, establish it; where it 
is in want, provide for it; where it is divided, re- 
unite it; -for the sake of him who died and rose 
again and ever liveth to make intercession for us, 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
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THE WAY OF FAITH 
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SUPPOSING that all the "roadblocks" 
of scientism, relativism, moralism, nihilism, and in- 
dividualism were successfully removed, there would 
remain one more overwhelming difficulty in the way 
of a modern intellectual's setting out on the roadway 
of faith: The way of faith itself doesn't seem very at- 
tractive. 

This last "roadblock" is a formidable one indeed; 
it is based on a totally erroneous conception of what 
the life of faith really is, a warped and quite mistaken 
notion of how a person feels and thinks and lives 
when he has committed himself in trust and obedi- 
ence to the God and Father of Jesus Christ. There is 
a quite wrong idea of what prompts a man to seek the 
way of faith in the first place. There is a very inac- 
curate idea of how much light must shine upon that 
pathway. There is a thoroughly unwarrantable sup- 
position about how narrowing and restricting and in- 
hibiting such a pathway is. So when we have dealt 
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with the intellectual objections to the Christian faith 
which seem to make it impossible, we have to turn 
to the objection that, whether possible or not, it is 
thoroughly unattractive and unrewarding at least in 
contrast to the freedom and spontaneity and satis- 
faction which is supposed to be found in the uncom- 
mitted life. 

As we have already seen, objections such as these 
cannot be removed by argument. They will always 
appear somewhat formidable until one finds himself 
on the pathway of faith itself. In the early days of 
motor cars many of us remember how terrifying were 
the steep hills up which the roads of those days were 
required to climb. We looked ahead and saw a seem- 
ingly impossible ascent looming up in the distance. 
Only by experience did we learn that the hills were 
never as steep as they looked. As a motorist proceeded 
he suddenly realized that the terrifying hill he had 
seen in. the distance was even now being conquered 
gradually and steadily. 

The way of faith will probably always seem for- 
midable from a distance, and no argument or process 
of reasoned thinking can make it appear less so. We 
must ask the Skeptic at this point to listen to the testi- 
mony of those who have been traveling it some of 
them for a long time and have found it "none other 
than the way of life and of peace." We must often- 
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times accept the witness of others concerning things 
which we cannot at the moment test and verify for 
ourselves. G. K. Chesterton, who because of his enor- 
mous size was not accustomed to mountain climbing 
and indeed shunned it on every occasion, used to say 
that if a dozen honest men reported that they had 
reached the top of the Matterhorn he would be 
willing to concede that the summit of that great 
mountain was accessible, even though he himself had 
never climbed it and was resolutely determined not to 
do so in the future. One of the signs of our "together- 
ness" is that we travel the way of faith oftentimes in 
the light that is reflected from the faces of others. 
The Christian strategy in winning converts to its faith 
and life has always been one of "bearing witness." 

"We are writing to you about something which 
has always existed yet which we ourselves actually 
saw and heard: something which we had opportunity 
to observe closely and even to hold in our hands. . . . 
It was Life which appeared before us: we saw it, we 
are eye-witnesses of it, and are now writing to you 
about it."* So the Believer must always speak to the 
Skeptic concerning the way of faith. Nothing can be 
said finally after all the roadblocks have been cleared 
away by explanation and apologetic except "Come 

*I John 1:1, from Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948) . 
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and see." The Skeptic who is unwilling to accept 
that sort of invitation will have to be taken leave of 
with regret. But he ought to be made to see before the 
regretful farewell what in eif ect he is saying. He is 
writing off an enormous body of personal testimony 
as totally deluded nonsense. 

We have heard too much of the problems of be- 
lieving. Suppose we consider for a moment the prob- 
lems of doubting. To be unwilling to "come and see" 
means that on some a priori grounds a man will dis- 
miss the overwhelming body of religious affirmation 
of the human race as quite meaningless. The Psalter 
of the Jewish Church is sheer illusion. "God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble . . . 
The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want . . . He shall 
call upon me, and I will answer him: I will be with 
him in trouble; I will deliver him and honour him." 
That is all worthless, the Skeptic is obliged to say; 
it is no better than the ravings of a lunatic. The 
prophets and saints of the past lived in a phantasy. 
Whatever benefits the prophets may have bestowed 
upon the race by their bravery and their defiance of 
the evils of their time, the Skeptic must set them 
down as misguided fools for their faith that "they 
shall be my people and I will be their God." 

And what would the Skeptic do with Jesus Christ? 
Was He deliberately trying to mislead men? Was He 
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Himself terribly deceived in His own commitment 
and faith in God? Or is what He says true and to be 
depended upon? The Skeptic has to face up to that 
choice. There are only three alternatives. Christ was 
either the world's crudest deceiver, or He was the 
world's most cruelly deceived victim of delusions, or 
He was and is a faithful and true witness whose way 
of faith we can enter upon with confidence and trust. 
His testimony and that of thousands of others who 
have walked the way of faith cannot be lightly dis- 
missed. 

It is especially indefensible to dismiss such testi- 
mony on the grounds that "this doesn't mean any- 
thing to me." The Skeptic who refuses to listen on 
such grounds is simply saying that what he hasn't 
yet found relevant and significant doesn't for that 
reason merit serious attention. John Stuart Mill once 
said that men are generally right in what they affirm 
and wrong in what they deny. The reason is, of 
course, that what men deny is often that which they 
themselves have not yet found important or meaning- 
ful. If the issues of religious faith are as serious as the 
dialogues between the Skeptic and the Believer have 
shown, then the negative argument of the Skeptic 
that the way of faith hasn't yet meant anything to him 
can scarcely be more than a frivolous pretext for 
refusing to "come and see." 
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I 

The Skeptic has been enabled to ignore his respon- 
sibilities at this point by a persistent misconception as 
to 'what prompts a man to seek the 'way of faith in the 
-first place. A long tradition from the pagan critic Celsus 
to such a recent detractor as Nietzsche has pointed to 
the unimpressive sort of people who are drawn to 
Christianity and insisted that the weak and inadequate 
seek the way of faith in compensation for their own 
futility and ineptitude. "Christianity a religion of 
slaves" has been the charge hurled at those who walk 
the way of faith from the very earliest times. 

In its simplest and most naive form, this argument 
can be easily disposed of, for any criticism on psycho- 
logical grounds is a two-edged sword that can be 
made to cut both ways. The late Archbishop Temple 
used to say that if the skeptic contends that the rea- 
son he (the Christian) believes in Christ is because 
of the way his nurse held him when he was a baby, 
the Christian is perfectly at liberty to insist that the 
reason the skeptic does not believe in Christ is be- 
cause of the way his nurse held him when he was a 
baby! Until we discover some ultimate criteria for 
judging the holding of babies by nurses, the argument 
is quite inconclusive. It is part of our human sinful- 
ness that we can always more readily detect the irra- 
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tional motivations of others than we can our own. 
Arguments based on such perceptions of irrational 
motivation, however, have a boomerang-like effect 
of undermining the integrity of the Skeptic's own 
arguments. Recent speculation has suggested that 
SjzSren Kierkegaard was a hunch-back and that this 
deformity immensely affected his religious attitudes. 
One possible reaction to this news might very well be 
"God send us more such hunch-backs." 

A deeper question is raised by this objection of the 
Skeptic and that is, "what is normalcy in human life, 
anyway?" Depth-psychology has uncovered incon- 
trovertible evidence of the enormous influence upon 
us of irrational and unconscious motivations. Reli- 
gion, like any other of man's responses to reality, will 
be found to be affected by these motivations. Unan- 
swered, however, is the most momentous question of 
all if this is all true, what is man's destiny and pur- 
pose? Words such as "adjustment" and "integration" 
cover up the problem. Adjustment to what, integra- 
tion around what center or principle? Until this is 
decided, psychological argument which seeks to dis- 
credit the motivations that prompt men to set out on 
the way of faith will have no real cogency. The 
Skeptic is on exceedingly weak ground, unless he can 
propose some definition of normalcy that rules out 
religious desires from the start. 
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Christianity has not hesitated to confess that she 
deals exclusively with people who are weak and who 
know it. The motto of the Statue of Liberty in New 
York harbor could be emblazoned over every Chris- 
tion altar: "Give me your tired, your poor, your 
huddled masses yearning to breathe free." 

As early as St. Paul, Christians have almost gloried 
in this curious fact of the weakness and foolishness 
of their fellow-believers. "For look at your own 
calling as Christians, my brothers," writes St. Paul to 
the young church at Corinth, "You don't see among 
you many of the wise (according to this world's 
judgment) nor many of the ruling class, nor many 
from the noblest families. But God has chosen what 
the world calls foolish to shame the wise; He has 
chosen what the world calls weak to shame the strong. 
He has chosen things of little strength and small re- 
pute, yes and even things which have no real exist- 
ence to explode the pretensions of the things that are 
that no man may boast in the presence of God."* 

From the point of view of the Christian faith real 
inadequacy consists in the illusion that man is self- 
sufficient and can achieve meaning and significance in 
life without any reference to God. All sorts of in- 
fluences are conspiring in modern life to suggest that 
such is indeed the case. In the field of education, for 

*I Corinthians i:z6n c ., from J. B. Phillips, op. cit. 
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example, a concentration upon the problems of ma- 
nipulating life and a studious avoidance in the name 
of neutrality of anything that might suggest the 
priority of trust and faith inevitably constitutes a 
powerful suggestion that man, alone and unaided, can 
tackle the problems of his existence. In such an atmos- 
phere, the Skeptic's supposition that religious faith is 
for the incompetent and the unsuccessful is almost an 
inevitable conclusion. Christianity must set all this 
down as one more unfortunate example of mass-de- 
lusion. The strongest position in which a man can 
stand is upon a clear recognition of his need for a 
meaning and significance which transcend his own 
existence and upon a conviction that this meaning 
and significance are found in the mercy and power and 
love of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
If the Christian Gospel were contrived exclusively 
for the weak and the inadequate, it would be very dif- 
fent from what it is. A religion intended to shelter 
the weak and condone the shortcomings of the in- 
adequate might conceivably be developed, but it would 
surely have omitted many of the central features of 
the Gospel of Christ. Here is no pandering to the 
infirmity, no coddling of the deficiency. What a 
strenuous program is proposed for these weaklings, 
these foolish, these "things of little strength and small 
repute"! A religion designed for slaves would 
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scarcely talk of "running the race to obtain the 
crown" or issue such a difficult command as "Be ye 
therefore perfect." 

The Communists have made famous their jibe at 
Christianity as promising "Pie in the sky by and by 
when you die." That is a lie; Christianity makes no 
such easy promise. It is much sterner and more de- 
manding than that. It talks about very uncomfortable 
matters that would have no place if it were intended 
primarily as an opiate. It talks about God's wrath and 
holiness, His inescapable judgments, the possibility 
of damnation, the hell of separation which a man may 
insist upon if he wants to. Why should a religion 
which arose (as the Skeptic protests) to ease the bur- 
den of living for those unequal to the task of bearing 
it go on to lay even heavier burdens and to put man 
under the greatest possible tension? 

The way of faith is not a compensation for the 
weaknesses of the less fortunate of the race; it is rather 
a way of humility and realism that recognizes the 
frailty of our common human nature and provides 
the all-sufficient relationship to God to turn that 
weakness into strength. Usually it is not closely rea- 
soned argument but the cataclysmic impact of life 
itself that reveals to the Skeptic the truth of our 
common human frailty and the tragic depths of the 
human problem. He may postpone the facing of this 
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fact by building defenses of prestige and power, and 
so long as those defenses are in a fair state of repair, 
arguments about roadblocks to faith will seem in- 
conclusive and irrelevant. But when the storms de- 
scend and the floods come and the winds of adversity 
blow, then as he awakes to the real precariousness of 
human life and the abyss of meaninglessness over 
which it is poised then the way of faith will be re- 
vealed as a way of sanity and power, of realism and 
hope. 

II 

A second difficulty is that our thankful testimony 
about the rewards of walking the way of faith often 
sounds as if all mysteries were cleared up and all 
clouds of doubt dispelled. This strikes the Skeptic as 
much too simple and too untroubled to be the testi- 
mony of honest men. Christian people, especially 
those who have come to the way of faith after con- 
siderable wanderings in dark and unprofitable places, 
may exaggerate the amount of light they now see be- 
cause of the contrast with the blackness of the im- 
mediate past. The very nature of faith, however, 
forbids that it should be altogether simple and ob- 
vious. When we speak of "simple faith" we may mean 
either of two things. We may mean the initial as- 
sumption, that sheer act of trust and confidence, 
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which as we have shown must always precede reason- 
ing and therefore can never be "proved" by it. We 
may mean, however, on the other hand, the whole life 
of faith of a simple and uncomplicated person, who 
may be either temperamentally or as the consequence 
of a sheltered existence relatively unaware of life's 
complexities and ambiguities. There are such people, 
and when we come across them we thank God for the 
richness and variety of His creation of human minds 
and temperaments. But, as a rule, the intellectual or 
thinking person can never hope to be baptized into 
such an untroubled and sunny serenity. For him the 
way of faith is simple only in the first sense it is an 
act of trust which is basic to all thought and life and 
therefore stands in its own integrity, unsupported ul- 
timately by any sort of arguments or complicated 
processes of reasoning. But anyone who is sensitive to 
the perplexities of life, who has an inquiring and ques- 
tioning sort of mind, will never find the way of faith 
a "simple" way in the sense that it is all obvious and 
plain. Again and again the Believer in his dialogues 
with the Skeptic must acknowledge the mystery of 
the way of faith, and in doing so he stands squarely 
in the best Christian and indeed Jewish tradition 
which can say "Thou art a God that hidest thyself," 
"Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief." 
The Skeptic here needs to be reminded that the way 
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of faith is always conceived of in Christianity as a 
personal relationship. The first steps in any deep and 
important relationship between persons such as love 
or friendship will not be analysis and investigation. 
No man will ever enter very profoundly into a per- 
sonal relationship if he begins by weighing its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. A friendship that began with 
a psychological test which would measure the tastes 
and temperaments of the proposed friends would have 
a short life if indeed it ever lived at all. Horace 
Bushnell, tortured by doubts and misgivings while a 
young instructor at Yale, was driven finally to this 
prayer: "O God, I believe there is an eternal differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and I hereby give 
myself up to do the right and refrain from the wrong. 
I believe thou dost exist and if thou canst hear my 
prayer and will reveal thyself to me, I pledge myself 
to do thy will, and I make this pledge fully and freely 
and forever." He had the order of things straight. He 
pledged himself with utter fidelity to as much of God 
as he saw and knew and to whatever would be re- 
vealed in a future, which he envisaged as one of 
progressive disclosure. 

All personal relationships begin in this way and go 
forward in an atmosphere of mingled mystery and 
expectancy. It is not unusual to hear a husband who 
has lived with his wife for forty or fifty years say in 
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bewilderment, "What in the world made her do that? " 
It is of the very essence of personal relationships that 
complete confidence of prediction is ruled out. That 
which issues forth from the depths of a person's free- 
dom cannot help but be somewhat mysterious to 
someone else. 

If religion did not display this kind of mystery, we 
should be worshipping an idol. Indeed one of the 
differences between idolatry and the true worship and 
faith in the Living God is that in the former, all mys- 
tery having been removed, the worshipper manip- 
ulates the deity for his own advantage. We are quite 
properly repelled by the spectacle of a human rela- 
tionship in which one of the persons has so thoroughly 
"seen through" the other one that he has turned the 
relationship into systematic exploitation. The Skeptic 
must be assured that no such relationship with God 
was ever intended by the best Christian tradition 
concerning the way of faith. Because God is a Person, 
wrapped in the mystery that surrounds any kind of 
personality and supremely the Infinite and Absolute 
Personality, the way of faith often lies through dark 
places, and, like Abraham, we go out, not knowing 
quite whither we go. 

Can we make the Skeptic see that this "hiddenness" 
of God is part of His love for us, part of His inflexible 
purpose that we shall have the inheritance of sons 
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rather than live in the cowed submission of servants? 
One of the most famous of S0ren Kierkegaard's para- 
bles is his story of the King, who, falling in love with 
a simple peasant girl, must in some way win her love 
without dazzling and overwhelming her by the mag- 
nificence of his royal state. This is God's problem with 
man. To reveal Himself in the nakedness of His glory 
would destroy man's significance and autonomy. How 
shall He make Himself "visible to those who seek Him 
and not to those who seek Him not," as Pascal put it? 
The dark and hidden character of the way of faith is 
a continual reminder that God will have us on no 
other terms than as freely-loving sons. He will never 
batter down the doors of any skeptic's heart, but He 
is faithful to His promise "Seek and ye shall find." 
The way of faith, since it is one of progressive dis- 
closure, will have moments of deep uncertainty and 
shattering doubts. Let us say to the Skeptic that his 
own difficulties are quite familiar to us who believe, 
except that we interpret them differently and there- 
fore use them as a means of pressing forward toward 
a more adequate faith. An example is at hand in the 
new emphasis in theology which is springing up as a 
consequence of the convulsions of history which our 
own age is witnessing. God the Holy Spirit is vari- 
ously symbolized in Christian culture, but at least one 
of His symbols has been a flame of fire. This may 
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serve to remind us that God must often burn up and 
destroy our old pictures of Him before He can reveal 
new aspects of His eternal nature and purpose. That 
process is a familiar and painful one. Insofar as the 
religious faith of American Christianity has been cen- 
tered in an amiable, grandfatherly God of sentimental 
piety, that religion must be broken and destroyed 
before we can really make the acquaintance of the 
holy and righteous God of the Bible. 

Charles Peguy has written a searching description 
of the demands of honesty which applies equally to 
the demands of religious faith: "The life of an honest 
man must be an apostasy and a perpetual desertion . . . 
For the man who wishes to remain faithful to truth 
must make himself continually unfaithful to all the 
continual, successive, indefatigable, renascent er- 
rors."* Perhaps God means to use the Skeptics of this 
world to remind the Believers that there are agonizing 
problems with which belief must always wrestle, that 
our little pictures of God and His purpose are usually 
too neat and too simple and too tame. God is using 
the frightening events of our own time to shake the 
foundations of any religious faith that is careless sen- 
timentalism or pious pretension or mere formal ad- 
herence to a traditional creed or practice. 

* Charles Peguy, "Basic Verities, trans. A. and J. Green (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1943), p. 49. 
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If this "shaking of the foundations" is what troubles 
the Skeptic, let us say at once that it troubles the 
Believer also. But the Believer trusts a God who is 
greater than our pictures of Him, who is indeed the 
Lord of nature and history and will use the ambigu- 
ities and perplexities of life to lead us into new truth 
about Himself and his ways. The Believer can see 
that even the Skeptic's doubts and uncertainties may 
be the occasion for God's Spirit to draw him into a 
deeper faith than is displayed even in the conventional 
piety of the average Christian. This is the way of faith 
"an apostasy and a perpetual desertion ... of all the 
continual, successive, indefatigable, renascent errors." 

Ill 

Finally the Skeptic may draw back from the ad- 
venture of faith because he believes it to be a restrict- 
ing and narrowing and inhibiting experience. We are 
living in the after-glow of the Renaissance and of the 
Age of Enlightenment, in which organized religion 
was thought to be and not without justification 
cast in the role of the suppressor of freedom, the dic- 
tator over intellectual pursuits, the insuperable ob- 
stacle to progress toward fresh new understandings 
of life. 

The Skeptic is right to remind us of the sinful 
idolatry which identified the astronomy of Ptolemy 
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with the Truth of God. One of the scars of this un- 
fortunate controversy between growing knowledge 
and a restrictive Church is the deep suspicion that 
Christian faith inevitably dictates the way one thinks 
and the way one lives, and that this intolerable dic- 
tatorship, having been resisted and overthrown, must 
never again be allowed to establish itself in a position 
of dominance and authority. Rejoicing in the exercise 
of freedom, which has indeed greatly enlarged man's 
areas of knowledge, the modern Skeptic sees the way 
of faith as leading back to all that was worst in that 
period for which modern man reserves one of his 
most sinister epithets "mediaeval." Here is the source 
of much of the animus against the revival of theology 
as a discipline in our colleges and universities 
especially against theology taught by priests and min- 
isters! Is not the clergyman, it is argued, in a kind of 
slavish subjection to an autocratic hierarchy which 
limits the freedom with which he may pursue truth? 
The comparison has even been made between Chris- 
tians and Communists, both of whom may be found 
unsuitable for college faculties because of this disquali- 
fication that they already are committed ahead of time 
to the direction in which the truth must be found. As 
one distinguished college professor said recently to a 
priest-colleague, "You are committed by your vows 
to proselytizing, not to promoting erudition." 
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The Believer has ahready insisted on a distinction 
which is important for this objection to faith the 
distinction between the assumptions upon which one 
proceeds to investigate and reason and the process of 
investigating and reasoning itself. Christian faith does 
dictate some assumptions, does constitute a point of 
view. The way of faith implies that when a Christian 
man thinks, he will do so on the assumption that God 
is, that He is Creator of nature and Lord of history, 
that man is made in God's image and for fellowship 
with Him, that man's self-centeredness represents a 
rebellion against God's purpose, that God has revealed 
Himself to men in a series of historical events, culmin- 
ating in the entrance into history of God Himself in 
the Person of Jesus Christ and in the continuing life 
of His Spirit-possessed Body, the Church. These are 
not conclusions at the end of thinking but assumptions 
at the beginning of thinking. There is no way in which 
thinking and investigation can either prove or disprove 
these fundamental assumptions. Even if historical study 
were able to demonstrate the inaccuracy of consider- 
able details of the historical revelation, the assumption 
that God has revealed Himself in history is not 
thereby challenged in the least. If the place and the 
date and the cast of characters are not exactly as the 
Bible describes them, the essential story is still the 
same over and over again God has acted and thereby 
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revealed His mercy and love and power. So Christian 
faith is no challenge to academic freedom nor to the 
demands of intellectual honesty which institutions of 
learning rightly insist upon in their faculties. 

The Christian man in his thinking is as committed 
as anyone else to the honest search for truth. He pur- 
sues the path of truth wherever it may lead him in 
the conviction that no matter what he discovers it 
can only reveal deeper aspects of the significance of 
Christ. The timidity of churchmen on this point is 
due not to their Christian faith but to that universal 
human stubbornness which clings to the familiar and 
distrusts the new and the unexpected. Christianity has 
had impressive success in taming that stubbornness, 
and it is significant that the Church and the Faith have 
survived the rise and decline of several cultures, al- 
though admittedly not without difficulties and painful 
readjustments. 

The real genius of Christianity has been its generous 
and whole-hearted acceptance of successive discover- 
ies of truth and meaning, a genius made possible by its 
faith that "by Him all things were made." Karl Earth 
has remarked that when the Creed speaks of God as 
Creator of all things in Heaven and in Earth it obvi- 
ously means that He is the author of all that we now 
know and of whatever we may come to know here- 
after. The way of faith points toward God and God 
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alone, and the man who walks in the way of faith is 
better prepared than most other men to abandon his 
own little system of meaning when new events and 
new discoveries make it no longer tenable. 

A wise man is reported to have said, "What I mean 
when I say I believe in God is that nothing is certain." 
The ground of being is a living personal God not 
some static and easily comprehensible substance. The 
man who walks the way of faith is ready for anything; 
life is expected to be perpetually surprising and excit- 
ing; the future, whatever its perils and difficulties and 
bewilderments, will be full of opportunities for dis- 
covery and for significant living, because it, like the 
past, is under the protection of God's good Provi- 
dence. 

The Christian faith, we have said, affords a roomier 
perspective than any other; and this roominess includes 
an open and expectant and hopeful attitude toward 
the future. Is it possible that only that sort of roomi- 
ness may prove in the moment of cultural crisis to be 
a sufficient guarantee of the sort of faith and confi- 
dence and poise that makes real academic freedom 
possible? We may discover that the way of faith, 
which from the outside looks cramped and narrow, is 
in fact the only way whereby men can be taught to 
accept new truth, even when it destroys their own 
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precious systems of meaning, without panic and with- 
out dismay. 

There is an important sense, of course, in which the 
way of faith is restrictive and narrowing. It does 
exclude all irresponsibility and self-centredness, it 
rules out pride and pompous dogmatism, it requires 
the loss of self in the adoration and service of God and 
His Truth. This is what our Lord meant when He 
said: "The wide gate has a broad road which leads 
to disaster and there are many people going that way. 
The narrow gate and the hard road lead out into life 
and only a few find it."* The paradox of the way of 
faith is that it is only by drawing all that we are and 
have and know into His service for the glory of His 
Kingdom and for the sake of answering His love that 
life takes on its full dimension of possibility and 
'leads out" into abundance of reward. 

The New Testament never tires of examining this 
fundamental paradox. "I am crucified, nevertheless I 
live," "He that loseth his life shall gain it." The com- 
mitment to the Christian assumptions means that we 
believe life has direction and purpose, and that this is a 
limitation on the sort of aimless and meaningless mean- 
dering both of thought and life that many people are 
following in our time. The way of faith demands an 

*St. Matthew 7:14, from The Gospels Translated into Modern 
English, by J. B. Phillips (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1953). 
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abandonment of self-seeking, it demands, as St. Paul 
said, "bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ." 

There is no more demanding or exacting task set 
for a man than the task Christ sets him on the roadway 
of faith. But the Skeptic must also come to see that 
from this exacting discipline issues the truest and deep- 
est sort of freedom. It means freedom from preoccupa- 
tion with one's own anxieties. It means an openness 
to new truth. It means a self -forgetful concern and 
interest in all that God has made. This is the mystery 
of the way of faith that the yoke of Christ is easy 
and the burden is light. 

To know the truth of that promise the Skeptic must, 
as we have already suggested, "come and see." We 
have added a short bibliography, in which any honest 
seeker for the way of faith may hear testimony from 
those for whom the way of faith has been a way of 
joy and fulfillment and peace that passes human under- 
standing. "We want you to be with us in this in this 
fellowship with God the Father, and Jesus Christ His 
Son. We must write and tell you about it, because the 
more that fellowship extends, the greater the joy it 
brings to us who are already in it."* 

*I John 1:3-4, fr m Letters to Young Churches, by J. B. Phillips 
(New York: The MacmiUan Co., 1948) . 
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(London: The Student Christian Movement Press, 1949). 
Leonard Hodgson, Christian Faith and Practice (New York: 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1951). 
C. S. Lewis, Mere Christianity (New York: The Macmillan 

Co., 1952). 
J. B. Phillips, Your God Is Too Small (London: Macmillan 

and Co., Limited, 1953). 
James A. Pike, Beyond Anxiety (New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons, 1953). 
James A. Pike and W. Norman Pittenger, The Faith of the 

Church (Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1951). 
Alan Richardson, The Gospel and Modern Thought (New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1950). 
William A. Spurrier, Guide to the Christian Faith (New 

York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1952). 
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